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C WAYS MARCONI 
J SOUND SYSTEMS 
CAN HELP 
YOUR SCHOOL 


;ore and more educational institutions are relying on group radio 
'/stems. A properly installed Marconi Sound System can be beneficial 
i FIVE ways to your own school and increase the efficiency of both 
raff and students. 


V For music appreciation and training. 

V For radio entertainment distribution to a selected group or 
to all classrooms. 

V In an administration sense, for school announcements. 

V For talks by the principal without the necessity of assembly 
in one locale. 

V As a medium of communication between the principal and 
each teacher. 

For these and many other reasons MARCONI SYSTEMS are reliable, 
economical, flexible and save time. Engineering facilities are available 
to determine your exact needs and to recommend type of equipment 
and facilities required. 


Let our MAROONI representative assist you in preparing specifications 
for your particular school needs. 



11357 Jasper Avenue 
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SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

Edmonton, Alberta 
JULY 5 - AUGUST 13 

Teachers planning to attend the Summer Session should note carefully 
the following excerpts from the Summer Session Announcement. 

• A substantial portion of coulrse content must be mastered before the 
the session opens. A test covering this assigned study is set for Friday, 
July 9. 

• The deadline for the acceptance of registrations is April SO. Exceptions 
to this ruling may be made in special cases, but only with specific 
approval of the Dean of Arts and Science, the Dean of Education or 
the Director of the School of Graduate Studies. 

REGISTER NOW! 

Address all correspondence to: 

THE DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

EDMONTON ALBEF A 


The Columbia-Viking 
Desk Encyclopedia 

A Concise Version of the Famous 
Columbia Encyclopedia 

Over 1,000 pages 30,000 articles, 
useful illustrations, World maps— 
Basic essential information in all 
fields of knowledge. This should 
be in every school, supplementing 
the Dictionary. 

PRICES— 

Regular Edition $ 8.95 

Indexed Edition _ 9.95 

DeLuxe Edition _ 15.00 

(Carriage Paid) 

F. E. Osborne Limited 

112 8th Ave. W. Calgary 

Established 1905 


Lethbridge Ci y 
School District 


Applications will be received 
for positions in the elemen¬ 
tary and junior high schools. 


L. H. BUSSARD, 
Superintendent, 
Hamilton Junior High, 
Lethbridge, Alberta. 
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Editorial 


WHERE ARE WE HEADED? 

Teaching is much more than instructing. It is much more han 
teaching.arithmetic or spelling, reading or writing. It would be a narrow 
and barren concept indeed if the educational process was regard* d as 
a matter of the mass production of mechanical academic skills. Per¬ 
haps this view of the job of teaching was adequate fifty or one hundred 
years ago in a simple society where a community might exist in virtual 
isolation from its neighbour. Society then, was simple and uncomplica¬ 
ted. Society now, is a mass of interacting cultures and ideologies The 
mere business of living is immeasurably more complex in a me deni 
technological age. Educating our children for the world of today 5 an 
enormous responsibility. 

High Standards 

A good teacher must have an extensive background of general 
education. In addition to sound scholarship he needs intensive p ofes- 
sional training. He will need to call on idealism, loyalty, sympath and 
understanding as well as on his professional judgment. The public 
entrusts its children to his charge and it is his sacred obligation to help 
them to use their natural abilities to the utmost. This concept! n of 
teaching explains the rigid, uncompromising attitude of professional 
teachers’ organizations towards the matter of setting standards of 
teacher training. The consequence of our responsibility to society must 
permit no wavering in our stand. 

Good Teaching Or Poor? 

It has been said that good teaching is not a lost art, but regard for 
good teaching is fast becoming a lost tradition. Teachers should kno* 
by now that the public generally does not know the staggering differ¬ 
ence between shoddy, dull instruction by amateurs and the skilful 
teaching by a professional teacher. The reason for this situation is thal 
the results of poor teaching are not immediately evident. Besides, there 
is the matter of individual differences between students to be con 
sidered. Most laymen seize upon a student’s competency or lack of it in 
arithmetic or spelling as a basis on which to judge the job of teaching, 
unaware that this is only a small part of the total educational achieve 
ment the teacher seeks to attain. Attitudes, citizenship and judgmen 
are abstract qualities which, while integral in the educational process 
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ar almost impossible to measure. Unfortunately, many administrators, 
h aed by the teacher shortage, and pressed to justify certificating 
p iy-trained personnel for the classroom, tell the public that teaching 
s ally just mass production of mechanical skills in the traditional sub- 
( ■:' material. Consequently, public-spirited people settle for poorer and 
icorer teaching, finally forgetting what good teaching is like. 

The Prospect? 

The great gap that exists between real teachers and those who go 
i) ier the name of teacher must be of increasing concern to everyone. 

);> one hand, we have the professional teacher who, by training and 
; rience reinforced by educational research, can skilfully direct 
I earning experiences of his students in the classroom, on the play- 

> nd, in the study class, and in extra-curricular activities. On the 

> r hand, there are those of low academic achievement and short 
i ning, whose gross inadequacy makes anything more than mere in¬ 
i' etional procedures an educational travesty. The growing infiltration 
>1 his ill-prepared element into the ranks of trained teachers has made 
n Sessional discussion between the best and the poorest teachers 
i tually impossible. 

Our Obligation 

It is against this backdrop that we must consider any proposal to 
nstitute short courses for teachers and to reduce permanent certifica- 
i > from two years of training to one year. As a professional organiza- 
ion dedicated to the advancement and promotion of education in this 
irovince, we will always oppose solving the teacher shortage by lower¬ 
ing standards.* 

Educational Standards Or Expediency? 

The Minister of Education has proposed both a six-weeks’ short 
ourse and permanent certification of teachers after one year of train- 
ig. Should he institute these proposals he may be able to proclaim this 
all that every classroom in Alberta has a teacher—of one variety or 
nother. Undoubtedly this would be an attractive prospect. Some would 
ay that the Minister is discharging his obligation to the public by his 
ctions. We, among others, could never excuse educational bankruptcy 
t the price of expediency. 
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Study Or Use? 

Language Learn H| 


T EACHING the mother tongue is a 
relatively new emphasis in the school 
program. Mary Ellen Chase’s grand¬ 
mother* never could understand what it 
was all about or why. Reading and 
writing—yes, in the sense of learning to 
decipher and reproduce the written 
word. But why anything else? In fact, 
what else was there, once you could read 
and write? You could already speak. 

Now we not only accept language 
study as of central importance, but urge 
a broader place for it in our curriculum. 
We insist that citizens in a democracy 
must be equipped with much more than 
elementary skills of word recognition. 
They must understand the nature of 
language, its uses and abuses. They 
must learn to speak and write at social¬ 
ly approved levels. They must learn to 
read, listen, and think—as well as to 
speak and write—with the speed and 
discrimination appropriate to our mass 
media of communication. The edu¬ 
cator’s question is no longer why, but 
how. 

How do people learn to speak, read, 
write and listen effectively? 

The question has been answered in 
two ways. Or at least, language teach¬ 
ers have operated on two different as¬ 
sumptions. The first is that the way to 
become efficient in language communi¬ 
cation is to study about language, (es¬ 
pecially about the grammatical or other 
principles thought to govern its use). 
The second is that the way to become 
efficient is to use language, to get a 
great deal of experience in practical 
situations which involve speaking, read¬ 
ing, writing, and listening. The same 
two kinds of answer, it will be noticed, 
have been given in more general terms 
to problems of education in general. 


HAROLD S. BAKER 


There are those who place their confi¬ 
dence in theory (studying about, and 
those who place it more concretely in 
first-hand experience or activity 

Who is right? 

My answer would be, both. It seems 
to me that the foregoing is simp y an¬ 
other of those false alternatives that are 
so often presented to us in education 
and in life. I can’t see how we an go 
very far in language learning without 
involvement in practical situations 
(whether of the social studies, other 
school subjects, or out-of-school inter¬ 
ests) requiring the use of language. 1 
can’t see how we can even begin langu¬ 
age learning aside from these situations. 
But neither can I see how they can be 
truly educative if there is not going on, 
concurrently, some more theoretical 
phase devoted to appraisal and improve¬ 
ment. The total process, then, is circu¬ 
lar: we have language experiences, 
which provide occasions and motivations 
for study about language, which enables 
us to have better language experiences. 

If the above analysis is true, there are 
two main jobs for the language teacher, 
One of these is guiding the language at 
tivities of students, and criticizing the 
results. The other is conducting a more 
formal program of language study, often 

*Chase, A Goodly Fellowship (The Mat 
millan Company, 1939). 
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i d Teaching 


s is the last of a series of 
deles on the teaching of Eng¬ 
lish by Dr. Harold S. Baker, of 
Faculty of Education, Univer- 
-,ity of Alberta. 


ii remedial emphasis. Needless to 
ay hese two phases will not always be 
etely separate. The critical em- 
h; )3 of the former may emerge with 
h emedial emphasis of the latter. A 
irni'Tig project may be interrupted, 
ti: egically, for formal teaching and 
raclice. Or the project may itself grow 
ui f formal study. 

There is a third job for the language 
ea her—that of exemplifying in his own 
•h and writing suitable habits and 
ards for his pupils. This is, per- 
ap;;, less a job to be done than an in- 
r ce to be exerted. However it may 
e described, its effect on the outcomes 
f the language program is certainly 
ubstantial. 

The following illustrations and obser- 
ations relate especially to the teaching 
f written English, although their ap- 
lieability to other kinds of communi- 
ation may here and there be inferred. 

Vorking with language 

In this phase, it has been noticed, the 
:acher serves as guide and critic. What 
involved in the process of guidance 
nd criticism? 

Some of us have had teachers who in- 
irpreted the process primarily as one 
f applying plenty of red ink i or pencil, 
•ur papers came back so bespattered 
ith “error” marks that we were con- 
ised by the multitude of our sins rather 
larch, 1954 


than encouraged toward their correction. 
If we tried a revision, we often came up 
with more new errors than old ones cor¬ 
rected. It all seemed pretty hopeless. 
What we said, apparently, was quite un¬ 
important. It almost seemed that writ¬ 
ing “good” English was a negative thing 
—learning what not to do, avoiding this 
and that instead of expressing our ideas 
as clearly and interestingly as we could. 

“Error hunting” is relatively easy on 
the teacher’s time and nerves. And it 
requires little skill: almost anyone who 
has been long at school can pencil up stu¬ 
dent writing with a shorthand for errors 
(p for punctuation, sp for spelling, 
gr for grammar, etc.). But this sort 
of thing, surely, is not a very purposeful 
kind of criticism. It is impersonal—a 
cold catalogue of sins. It tends to place 
almost exclusive emphasis on formal cor¬ 
rectness. It fails to stress the student’s 
main strengths and weaknesses. 

These he must know if he is to im¬ 
prove. A knowledge of his strengths 
gives the student at once the basis for 
and the will toward further effort. As 
the psychologists have pointed out, no¬ 
thing succeeds like success, and if there 
is anything at all that the student has 
done well, he deserves and needs com¬ 
mendation for it. Poor work should not, 
however, be glossed over by a mild and 
beautiful approval—“That’s fine (won¬ 
derful), Johnny!” Shortcomings need 
pointing out. But it is one thing to 
point out errors. It is quite another to 
show specifically how they may be 
eliminated: the process of improvement 
requires suggestion, discussion, attention 
to the quality of ideas and their or¬ 
ganization as well as to matters of form. 

In short, the teacher as critic must 
(Continued on Page A2) 





Do students stay in school? 


STUDENT 

In Canada 


W HAT percentage of school child¬ 
ren is promoted year by year 
from each of grades I to XI? What per¬ 
centage reaches grade VII? Grade IX? 
Grade XI? It is difficult to answer these 
questions. Provincial grading systems 
differ; primary, pre-primary and kinder¬ 
garten classes, affecting grade I enrol¬ 
ments, are found in some provinces and 


not in others. Then, too, provincial 
populations are not static these days; im¬ 
migration is increasing enrolments in 
different grades in varying degrees. 

How Many Grade I Children 
Reach High School Grades? 

The following analysis of enri lment 
data shows current school attendance 
trends in Canada. 


Table I 


Enrolments In Grades II to XII as Percentages of Enrolments in Grades I: 151-52 




Enrolments as 

Percentages of Grade 1 Enrolment 







Grade 





1 

Province 


a 

a 

> 

> 

> 

VII 

vm 

X 

X 

X 

r i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 14 

Newfoundland _ 

Prince Ed¬ 

100 

57 

56 

51 

45 

40 

35 

26 

23 

17 

12 

( 3 

ward Island _ 

100 

86 

88 

77 

77 

75 

75 

66 

44 

45 

21 

; ... 

Nova Scotia _ 

100 

102 

110 

107 

101 

92 

85 

69 

56 

40 

28 

! _ 

New Brunswick _ 

100 

90 

90 

85 

80 

71 

62 

49 

31 

18 

12 

(■ - 

Quebec: Catholic .... 

100 

88 

92 

89 

74 

65 

47 






Protestant.. 

100 

95 

96 

91 

82 

73 

67 

63 

49 

37 

26 

y I 

Ontario _ 

100 

88 

79 

78 

77 

73 

65 

60 

53 

40 

25 

1. 10 

Manitoba _ 

100 

88 

87 

82 

78 

71 

67 

57 

46 

33 

26 

! 

Saskatchewan .. 

100 

93 

92 

87 

85 

83 

76 

68 

55 

40 

30 

2 

Alberta _ 

100 

90 

90 

83 

79 

74 

70 

62 

55 

40 

32 

2! 

British Columbia .... 

100 

97 

97 

90 

84 

78 

73 

67 

59 

48 

35 

2( 3 


Notes: (a) In the above table figures 
for Quebec (Catholic) are not given for 
grades above the seventh because a large 
percentage of children in grade VIII and 
above are enrolled in schools emphasiz¬ 
ing practical rather than academic sub¬ 
jects. Although. published data show 
only 50,574 pupils in grade VII to XII 
inclusive in 1951-52, there were in Sep¬ 
tember, 1952 in all kinds of schools, 93,- 
234 pupils in these grades. The data 


given for grades I to VII relate to schools 
under control only. 

(b) The Ontario Department of Edu¬ 
cation gives only combined enrolments 
for 1951-52 for Division I (grades I, tt 
III) and Division II (grades IV, V, VI). 
Therefore grade enrolments are estimat¬ 
ed on the basis of the 1949-50 distribu¬ 
tion. 

There is a marked drop in enrolment 
in Newfoundland in grade II. Few pupils 
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ITKXTIOX 

i gh Schools 


recced through junior or senior high 
cho;grades. 

h; New Brunswick promotions and 
iro: ess are quite normal during com- 
iuI y attendance years but enrolments 
[encase rapidly thereafter. Retention 
s st in the high schools of British 
V .bia, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

T o facts must be remembered when 
ea iig the above table. First, there 
ro ndergarten, primary or pre-primary 
la, s in some provinces; second, sta¬ 
le? . matriculate at different grade 
ev ; in different provinces, with the 

Nl. E. LaZERTE 

I Many Grade II Children Reach 
u >r Matriculation? 


Dr. M. E. LaZerte, former Dean 
of the Faculty of Education, Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta, is Director of 
the Canadian School Trustees' re¬ 
search project investigating fed¬ 
eral aid for education. 


result that grade XII enrolments do not 
give a true picture of education beyond 
the grade XI level. For these two rea¬ 
sons a second tabulation of enrolments 
is given in which grade II rather than 
grade I is taken as the base and data 
are continued to grade XI only, the 
point marking junior matriculation in 
most provinces. 


aide II 

Iments in Grades III to XI as Percentages of Enrolments in Grade II: 1951-52 


Enrolments'as Percentages of Grade II Enrolments 
Grade 


Province 


1 2 3 


lewfoundland _ 100 98 

’rince Edward Island _ 100 103 

lova Scotia _ 100 109 

ew Brunswick _ 100 100 

luebec: Catholic . 100 104 

Protestant _ 100 101 

Intario _ 100 90 

lanitoba _ 100 99 

askatchewan _ 100 99 

ilberta _ 100 100 

Iritish Columbia ...... 100 100 


One expects to find children remaining 
i school until they complete the work 
£ the elementary grades at least. After 


> > > > > E X X 

1 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 


89 79 70 61 

90 90 88 87 

105 99 90 84 

94 89 78 68 

100 84 74 54 

96 86 77 71 

89 88 83 74 

93 88 81 76 

93 92 89 82 

93 88 83 77 

93 87 81 76 


46 40 30 21 

77 51 53 24 

68 55 39 27 

54 34 20 13 

66 52 39 27 

68 60 45 28 

65 52 38 29 

73 59 43 32 

70 61 45 35 

70 61 50 36 


grade VII many pupils withdraw from 
school for economic reasons, because they 
reach the upper compulsory age limit 

















or because they are so out-of-step with 
the school program that school work is 
no longer interesting. 

The drop in attendance between 1950- 


51 and 1951-52 sessions from grade VU 
to grade VIII, VIII to IX, IX to and 
X to XI is given below for the ten 
provinces. 


Table III 


Decrease in Attendance from Grade to Grade Expressed in 
Percentage Terms: 1951-52 


Province 

Percentage Decrease in Enrolment om 
Grade to Grade 

VII to VIII VIII to IX IX to X XtoXI 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Newfoundland _ 

__ 22 

-1(a) 

23 

21 

Prince Edward Island . 

. 2 

29 

3.5 

51 

Nova Scotia .. 

. 16 

18 

26 

30 

New Brunswick (b) . 

... 19 

36 

53 

48 

Quebec: Protestant . 

. 2 

16 

21 

30 

Ontario . 

. 4 

7 

25 

35 

Manitoba .... . . 

. 9 

12 

25 

28 

Saskatchewan . 

.. 9 

18 

27 

26 

Alberta . 

. 8 

11 

23 

22 

British Columbia _ 

. 3 

6 

14 

23 

Weighted Averages 

_ 8 

11 

24 

31 


Notes: (a) The enrolment in grade IX in 1952 was greater than that in grad VID 
in 1951. 

(b) New Brunswick changed its grading system during the period covered 
by this table. Similar data for 1948-49 and 1949-50 give 11.2, 27.4, 6 . and 
0 instead of 19, 36, 53 and 48. 


In Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick the loss between grades 
VII and VIII is heavy. In other pro¬ 
vinces heavy mortality comes at the end 
of grade IX. 

These figures indicate that Canada is 
educating in grades VIII to XI approxi¬ 
mately 70 percent of the children who 
reach grade VII. 

1951 Census Data regarding Attendance 

Fewer rural than urban children are 
continuing their education through high 


school grades. Census data from Bul¬ 
letin II, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Vol. II, Table 28, 12-3-53, show that in 
the ten provinces 57 percent of urban 
children and 63 percent of rural ch: idren 
15 to 19 years of age inclusive ar : not 
attending school. The urban you h re¬ 
ferred to have completed about 5.2 years 
of schooling; the rural youth, about 4.6 
years. The non-attendance in all pro¬ 
vinces was as given in the following 
table. 


Table IV 


Populations 15-19 Years of Age (Inclusive) and Percentages 
Not Attending School, June, 1951 



Population 15-19 

Years of Age 

Percent (15-19 
Years) Nor 
Attending School 

Province 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural Urban 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

Newfoundland 

_ 17,009 

13,399 

65 58 

Prince Edward Island ___ 

_ 6,148 

2,148 

61 56 

10 
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jova Scotia ... 24,347 27,186 57 53 

Jew tirunswick. 26,049 16,801 63 54 

juebcc . 128,982 208,519 78 65 

Onl - . 101,573 214,112 60 55 

lanitoba . 28,281 28,907 60 52 

;asi ehewan . 49,202 19,280 52 45 

VIberta . 42,852 31,089 50 49 

Sri!: Columbia . . . 25,648 44,582 50 47 


nada (a) 451,679 606,293 63 57 


a) includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Acc ording to these data there were in 
Canada in June, 1951 more than 630,000 
you i ; people of approximately high 
scl- i age who were not attending either 


high or elementary grades. The 1951 
census data show that non-attendance 
was greater for rural than for urban 
children. 


latM V 

School Attendance of Children 15-19 Years of Age, June, 1951 


37.09 

42.91 

40.43 


the 1,057,972 Canadian children 
15 ;) years of age, 630,290 were not 
em died in schools (public or private). 

H. mg Power Of The High School: 

Pi uress and Problems 

Making allowance for increased enrol- 
n\e ir in each grade due to immigration 
the enrolment! in grades VIII, IX, X and 
X in 1946-47 was 59.2 percent of the 
grade VII enrolments on which they are 
weed, while five years later the corres¬ 
ponding percentage was 59.9. Retention 
>f grade VII students in grades Vm, IX, 
X and XI increased 0.7 percent in the 
five year period. High wages in industry 
and business may be attracting many 
students from high school today. En¬ 
rolments are increasing but only because 
he population is increasing. The 
junior and senior high schools are not 
holding an appreciably larger percent- 
igc of grade VII students than they did 
n 1946-47. 

In the United States the enrolment in 
grades Vm, IX, X and XI, in 1949-50 
was 6,293,897 or 83.9 percent of the 
irade VII enrolments of 1945-46 to 


1948-49 inclusive (full-time public day 
schools) s. Although no allowance is 
made here for immigration influence, 
the contrast in the holding power of the 
United States and the Canadian high 
schools is noteworthy. In the United 
States in 1949-50 the enrolment in 
grades XIII to XI inclusive was 84 per¬ 
cent of the sum of grade VII enrolments 
in the years 1945-46 to 1948-49; in Can¬ 
ada the corresponding percentage was 
59.6. If grade II instead of grade VH be 
the base of reference the 1949-50 high 
school retention figure for the United 
States becomes 70.3 while the Canadian 
percentage drops to 44.5. 

Teaching, nursing and several other 
professions are calling for recruits. If 
the high schools were educating 90 in¬ 
stead of 44.5 percent of the youngsters 
graduating from grade n, the shortage 
of personnel in the professions might be 
solved. If, however, we wish 90 per¬ 
cent of the children in elementary 
grades to continue their education 
through high school, we must deal in 
some positive fashion with the problem 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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No Ivory Tower 


Social Implication 


I N choosing the title for what I have 
to say to you today, I have been in¬ 
fluenced by several things. The first has 
been a growing conviction over the 
years that teaching is essentially a job 
in human relations. For one thing, I 
have become more and more aware of 
the importance of the group climate in 
the classroom. The' second influence 
grew out of a remark made by Dr. J. B. 
Jeffry, the Principal of the Institute of 
Education at the University of London, 
when I visited him last October. Dr. 
Jeffry said, “Teachers have not even 
begun to realize the social implications 
of their job.” As I left the institute, I 
said to myself, “That is what I want to 
discuss with the teachers of Alberta 
next February.” A third impetus to my 
thinking was the reading of a new book 
on “The Teaching-Learning Process” by 
Nathaniel Cantor. The author stresses 
the fact that if learning is to be signifi¬ 
cant and useful, the pupil must want to 
learn. “And in the classroom he will 
learn that which matters to him to the 
degree that he does not feel defensive 
and threatened. The teacher must help 
him to face his uncertainties, his limita¬ 
tions and his inadequacies. The class¬ 
room atmosphere must emphasize 
acceptance.” 

So this morning I would like to discuss 
with you the social implications of the 
teacher’s job under five headings, (1) 
the teacher’s relationship to the in¬ 
dividual pupil, (2) the teacher’s respon¬ 
sibility for the group climate of the 
classroom, (3) the teacher’s relationship 
to parents, (4) the teacher’s relationship 
to the community, and (5) the teacher’s 
relationship to the society in which he 
lives. 


S. R. LAYCOCK 

1. The teacher's relationship to t 1 e 

individual pupil. 

Last spring when I retired from my 
post at the University of Saskatchewan, 
the Alumni of the College of Education 
did a very nice thing. They presented 
me with a leather-bound book cont. ining 
180 letters addressed to me fro i my 
former students. As I read those letters 
I found a common factor in their My 
former students seemed to have forgot¬ 
ten all the profound things I has said 
to them in the classroom but they did 
recall incidents where I had evidenced 
some interest in them as persons. This 
merely crystallized the conviction vhich 
I had gradually been developing over 
the years, that the relationshi] fac¬ 
tor in teaching is vitally important. I 
had started, years ago, in a negative 
fashion by telling my student-teachers, 
“Never allow yourself to dislike a pupil 
as he will respond to that with dislike 
and will become a problem on your 
hands.” From that idea I progressed to 
saying, “It is the business of all teachers 
to accept all their pupils emotionally.” 
Teachers know how difficult it is for 
many parents to accept their child as he 
is and to help him to be his best, not the 
parents' best. Parents may expect too 
much of their children or they may 
reject them. Teachers know full well 
the results of such rejection in terms of 
children who feel emotionally insecure 
and who feel that their family isn’t 
proud of them. Such children are apt to 
be emotionally disturbed and this shows 
in poorer school work and in such com- 
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insatory behaviour as boasting, bully- 
ig, melightiness, smartaleckness and 
3S r ,!y even lying and stealing. 

! ever, it is also vitally important 
tat each pupil be accepted by his 
■ac’.er as a worthwhile and well-liked 
id; dual. Acceptance of the pupil as 
e ; is one of the foundation stones of 
■acting and learning. It is an old say 1 
ng • rtat “we cannot elevate those whom 
ve despise.” Then, too, the great 
itrcegth of the Christian religion is that 
t , s on the redeeming power of love. 
\ nly the teaching-learning process 

s riously crippled by the teacher’s 

lis e of the pupil or the pupil’s dislike 
if r e teacher. In south-east London I 
'i: 1 last fall a unique school for 

r. ijusted children. The school is 
ir&rped for space and it hasn’t too 
muii equipment, but its headmaster 
tresses the fact that each person who 
lea’s with the boy—psychiatrist, social 
voder, teacher, cottage mother and 
aider, the headmaster himself—must 
stablisb a satisfactory relationship with 
oungster. The school’s great in- 
itrument in rehabilitating its boys, I 
vas told, is relationship. 

Teachers are human and it may be 
lifficult to like some pupils. Occasionally 
i teacher has unconscious prejudices 
against certain races, creeds or classes, 
lowever, the real temptation of teachers 
s to dislike the youngsters who are a 
luisance—those who have not are be- 
laviour problems. Actually, if the teach- 
ir is well trained, he knows that pupils 
vho are failing in the business of living 
-for that is what the shy, spiteful, 
mllying, cruel, uncooperative and 
martalecky children are doing—need 
expert help and guidance. They are 
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a challenge to his professional skill. 
Their behaviour is an indication that they 
are in trouble and need help. They are 
usually children who already feel in¬ 
secure and inadequate and are in par¬ 
ticular need of feeling secure in their 
teacher’s regard. The antagonism of the 
teacher is just another push down hill. 
I am not arguing for soft and sentimen¬ 
tal handling but rather intelligent gui¬ 
dance. Indeed there may be a need for 
strict handling in order to set limits on 
a child’s impulses. 

So the more aware the teacher is that 
behaviour is caused the better chance 
there is of the pupil feeling secure in 
his teacher’s regard. However, the 
attempt to understand a pupil’s be¬ 
haviour in a professional way may not 
be enough. There must be goodwill to¬ 
ward the pupil on the part of the teach¬ 
er. Attitudes are important. So the first 
job of the classroom teacher is to estab¬ 
lish satisfactory human relationships 
with his pupils. The method is that by 
which we establish any adequate human 
relationships—the method of being 
genuinely interested in the other person 
and in his activities and interests. 

2. The teacher's responsibility for the 
group climate of the classroom. 

If adequate learning is to take place, 
there must be a satisfactory “emotional 
climate” in the classroom. This is the 


Dr. S. R. Laycock, former Dean of 
the College of Education, Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan, was 
ATA guest speaker at the Edmon¬ 
ton and Calgary City conventions. 
His address is reprinted. 





principal factor in what is usually term¬ 
ed “discipline.” Good discipline in the 
classroom is merely good ways of living 
and working together as a group. It is 
mainly a good emotional climate. That 
climate depends on many things, but one 
of the main elements is the personality 
of the teacher. In 1944, I had a unique 
opportunity to observe this. With funds 
provided by the Canadian Mental Health 
Association, I visited 157 classrooms in 
the seven most westerly provinces of 
Canada with the express purpose of 
studying the effect of the teacher’s per¬ 
sonality in the behaviour of pupils. I 
was amazed at the evidence I found. The 
dithery teacher had a dithery classroom; 
the tense teacher had a tense one; the 
bossy teacher had a subdued or resent¬ 
ful one. The insecurities of the teacher 
and her reaction to her own insecuri¬ 
ties were mirrored back in the behaviour 
of pupils. Actually lack of time pre¬ 
vents me from giving you more than 
one example. In one province, I visited 
a Grade X class in Social Studies. Here 
there was a fine relationship between 
pupils and teacher. The class was a co¬ 
operative group with teacher and pupils 
thinking through together the problem 
under discussion. I labelled this class 
the best I had seen in my travels. Later 
in the afternoon I visited, in the same 
school, a class where mathematics was 
being taught. Here pandemonium 
reigned. The pupils were impertinent, 
defiant, disorderly. I labelled this class 
the worst I had seen in my travels. How¬ 
ever, that is not the whole story. I sat 
down in a seat and since everybody was 
talking anyway, it didn’t seem to make 
any difference if I talked. So I said to 
the boy across from me, “How do you 
get on with this teacher?” Then to my 
amazement he said, “You saw us earlier 
in the afternoon with Mr. So-and-So. We 
like him. He likes us. This teacher 
doesn’t give a hoot for us.” The boys I 
had labelled as the worst class I had also 
labelled as the best class. The differ¬ 
ence was in the teacher and the teacher’s 
ability to establish an adequate group 
climate in the classroom. 


But, you may be thinking, what can 
teachers do about establishing in their 
classrooms an adequate group climate 
which will make maximum learning 
possible? The answer is that the solu¬ 
tion lies in self-understanding. Many 
teachers exploit children. They use them 
to find satisfaction for their own feelings 
of inadequacy and insecurity. They may 
have an unconscious need for control 
and dominate youngsters in order to 
satisfy these feelings or they may find 
outlets for their unconscious feelings of 
resentment and # aggression in sarcasm, 
ridicule, belittling pupils or punishment, 
Sometimes teachers, particularly in the 
lower grades, may need to satisfy their 
own starved love life by being emo tonal¬ 
ly dependent on the youngsters ! or af¬ 
fection. Then, too, teachers have oiases 
and prejudices which will injure pupils 
unless the teacher recognizes ther and, 
if necessary, admits them. The teacher 
must recognize his own limitatio s, in¬ 
adequacies and insecurities. Tin n he 
will be able to allow pupils to express 
their own feelings and ideas and even to 
question his without his being < i the 
defensive. Only so, will he be axle to 
establish the kind of classroom climate 
where real growth in emotional mriurity 
and in sound thinking can take olace. 
In many classrooms the emotional 
climate encourages conformity ar dis¬ 
courages critical and independent Slink¬ 
ing. It is, therefore, vital that teachers 
realize the old maxim, “Know thy self.” 
Once they realize how far their own 
conflicts are reflected in their behaviour 
in the classroom they will usual y be 
able to handle themselves intelligently. 
“The truth shall make you free” is a 
basic principle when it comes to under¬ 
standing oneself and one’s behaviour. 

I am not suggesting that teachers need 
the help of a psychotherapist. What 
many of them do need is a series of 
group discussions where a permissive, 
atmosphere enables them to gain insight 
into their own reactions to children. A 
provision for such may be quite as im¬ 
portant so far as improving the learning 
situation in the classroom goes as 
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jefinit.e courses in the methodology of 
eaciung reading, arithmetic, language 
ir science. 

I, Th teacher's 
relationship to parents. 

As most of you know, I have been for 
mar years interested in parent-teacher 
oopsration. This is because I believe 
that very child has four sets of teach¬ 
ers ome teachers, community teach¬ 
es, playmate teachers and school 
ear s. Further, I believe that all 
asp ; of a child’s learning, including 
his Pool learning, are greatly affected 
>y r i these four sets of teachers. Cer¬ 
tain how a child feels about himself 
-v i-ether as a loved and worthwhile 
mn an being or an inadequate and re- 
jeci* : one—is affected by the attitudes 
of sis parents, his playmates, his 
icb i teachers and by the attitudes 
if i s community to his race, creed, and 
iocir.t class as well as to his own be- 
ha ir. His feelings about himself pro- 
ousidly affect his school work. The 
im .tionally disturbed child is often a 
easing problem or he may have dif- 
icnify with almost any subject. Then, 
oo the child’s attitude to education, to 
the school and to teachers in general 
ind in particular is greatly affected by 
the attitude of his parents, his play- 
nai.es and such community teachers as 
lev spapers, radio and general public 
op lion. In addition a child’s attitude to 
ichool subjects often reflects the atti¬ 
tude of his parents, playmates and of 
lommunity opinion. Certainly if 
Johnny’s father says, “what’s the use of 
earning poetry. That won’t earn you 
a living,” it will be pretty hard for the 
eacher to teach literature to Johnny, 
tnd if Betty’s mother says, “I don’t see 
iny sense in social studies,” Betty is 
ikely to dislike social studies. Indeed, 
o go further, parents often build in 
ichool disabilities in their children. If 
nother says, “I never was any good in 
arithmetic and Jean is going to be just 
ike me,” or if father says, “I never could 
vrite a composition and Bob is going to 
take after me,” these children often ac- 
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cept the fact that they have a disability 
when no real one exists. 

The home, therefore, seeps through 
into the school at every point whether 
teachers know it or not. Parents and 
teachers always run a three-legged race 
whether they like it or not. Some teach¬ 
ers don’t like it but it’s true just the 

Adequate and successful partnership 
on the part of teachers and parents is a 
necessity for the best development of 
pupils. How that partnership can best 
be promoted is a question for each teach¬ 
er and each school to determine. Parent- 
teacher conferences seem to me to be a 
necessity and I don’t mean two-or-three 
minute conferences when the school 
holds open house and the parents visit 
the classrooms. Rather I mean provision 
for the teacher and parent to sit down 
and search together to understand the 
pupil, his abilities, characteristics and 
needs. Both teachers and parents need 
to learn how to conduct such an inter¬ 
view. The great majority of teacher- 
parent conferences that are now held 
are relatively ineffective. Sometimes 
the teacher and/or the parent is on the 
defensive. At other times one is out to 
“tell” the other and isn’t willing to 
listen. Well-conducted teacher-parent 
interviews pay great dividends in under¬ 
standing the needs of the child’s de¬ 
velopment and in creating mutual un¬ 
derstanding between parents and teach¬ 
ers. Provision, however, should be made 
in school time for such conferences. In 
Lakeview Consolidated School System 
near Grand Rapids, Michigan, the par¬ 
ents come for conferences the first two 
days of the school term in September 
while the children stay home. This en¬ 
ables the teachers to get to know the 
parents of the pupils and to learn about 
them. Then in November and again in 
March two days are given over to 
teacher-parent conferences. These yield 
high returns—probably as great as those 
when the pupils are away from school 
for teacher’s institutes and conventions. 

There are many other methods of 
(Continued fin Page 56) 
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1953 Income Tax Returns 


DOROTHY G. REID, C.A. 


P ERSONAL income tax returns, on 
Form T.l Short or T.l Genera/ 
covering the calendar year 1953 must 
be filed on or before April 30, 1954 with 
the Director of Taxation at either Ed¬ 
monton or Calgary, depending upon past 
practice and the part of the province in 
which the taxpayer resides. 

The following changes in the Income 
Tax Act covering 1953 may be of inter¬ 
est to teachers. 

Medical expenses in excess of 3% of 
net income may now be deducted from 
income up to a maximum of $1500 for a 
single person and $2000 for a married 
one, with $500 for each dependent ($2000 
maximum). In previous years the excess 
over 4% was allowed. Form T.l includes 
an explanation of the medical expenses 
which may be claimed. 

Personal exemptions of $400 may now 
be claimed for each child or grandchild 
of the taxpayer who, during the year, 
was wholly dependent upon him for 
support and was twenty-one years of age 
or over and in full-time attendance at a 
school or university. Previously only 


Annual Salary 

Less than $1500 

$1500 to 1999 

2000 to 2499 

2500 to 2999 

3000 to 3499 

3500 to 3999 

4000 to 4499 

4500 to 4999 

More than 5000 


The Vz % deduction for Supplementary 
Pension Fund is not allowable for income 
tax purposes. 

These are the more important changes 
affecting personal income tax returns 


such children as were under twen-y-one 
years of age could be claimed as fiepen- 
dents. Dependents may earn up tr $750 
per year. 

The personal exemption for a child 
born in December of the taxation year 
is now $150 although the child wi/1 not 
be eligible for Family Allowance until 
the next year. This eliminates the extra 
year at the higher exemption ot $400 
which could formerly be claime for 
children born in December and -here- 
fore not eligible for Family Allowance 
until the next year. 

The tax credit allowed in respect ot 
dividends from taxable Canadia: cor¬ 
porations has been increased in 1953 
from 10% to 20%. This is shown a the 
calculation portion of the form as a de¬ 
duction from Total Tax. The dividends 
must be shown as Investment Incoi e. 

The ATA fees deducted from sr aries 
by school boards may be claimed as a 
deduction from salary under the lead¬ 
ing “Allowable Union, Profession ! or 
like dues paid to ... ” The sc- le of 
ATA fees is given below. 


for 1953. Careful attention to the ex¬ 
planations on the form when filling in 
the required information will give the 
correct liability or refund due. 


Rate of ATA Fees 

$1.25 per calendar month or $15.00 per annum 

1.50 per calendar month or 18.00 per annum 

1.75 per calendar month or 21.00 per annum 

2.00 per calendar month or 24.00 per annum 

2.25 per calendar month or 27.00 per annum 

2.50 per calendar month or 30.00 per annum 

2.75 per calendar month or 33.00 per annum 

3.00 per calendar month or 36.00 per annum 

3.25 per calendar month or 39.00 per annum 
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Pr font's Column 



D ng the year the contents of my 
olu; i have been devoted to discussion 
if i: le clauses from our code of ethics, 
'hi- was done with the purpose of 
ocuwing attention on the importance 
if t cher ethics. Remember that this 
:ode expresses the rules of conduct that 
ve - teachers, have accepted and im- 
oseu upon ourselves. Observation of 
lur Ihical code is a professional obliga- 
ion 

A- this is my last submission to this 
olumn, I would like to discuss two 
ioi clauses that I think are highly sig- 

ificant. 

“The teacher does not accept a con- 
raci with an employer whose relations 
fith the professional organization are 
insatisfactory, without first clearing 
hrough head office of the Alberta Teach- 
rs’ Association.” If a dispute exists be- 
iveen the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
nd a school board, the interests of 
eachers are involved. The Association 
fill be prepared to outline the nature of 
ie disagreement in order that a pros- 
ective applicant for a teaching position 
lay know the facts and withhold his ap- 
lication until the dispute has been 
pttled. 

“The teacher who in his professional 
opacity is a member of a committee, 
oard or authority, dealing with educa- 
ion matters or with teacher training or 
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certification, must be elected or appoint¬ 
ed by the Alberta Teachers’ Association.” 
Such appointee by virtue of his training 
will be asked to make recommendations 
about professional matters. If he is to 
present adequately the views of the 
general teaching body on these matters, 
rather than his own individual beliefs, 
he must be in close touch with the ideas 
of his professional association. In other 
words, the views he expresses should 
have the endorsation of the teaching 
body at large. 

The right to elect or appoint such 
members has not been fully recognized 
in the past by the Department of Edu¬ 
cation. Professional organizations, prac¬ 
tically without exception, reserve the 
right to appoint their representatives, 
and the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
should stand firm on this principle. 

It is my earnest hope that comments 
and suggestions submitted in this column 
may have stimulated ethical thinking 
and promoted closer harmony among 
our teachers, with the ultimate effect of 
improving the professional service teach¬ 
ers perform in their classrooms. 


Student Retention in 
Canadian High Schools 

(Continued from Page 11) 
of retardation now inevitably associated 
with our mass education methods. 

The Canadian School Trustees’ As¬ 
sociation’s research committee is study¬ 
ing school finance. It is apparent that 
school costs vary with the number of 
children being educated. Is Canada to 
provide secondary education for only 
44.5 percent of her young people or 
should she take steps to increase the 
high school population? 

1. Data from Canada Year Books, Im¬ 
migration into Canada 1949-52, and 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Infor¬ 
mation Sheet, January, 1953. 

2. “Statistics of State School Systems, 
1949-50,” United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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Calgary Welcomes Teachers 

“Education makes a people easy to lead, but difficult to drive; e.asy to 
govern, but impossible to enslave.”—Lord Broughman. 

Today in our province education is almost a magical word. The mere 
mention of it is enough to touch off interesting debates on the part of 
government, municipal, trustee, and teacher levels. 

Radiating out from this interest, however, is a healthy signal. It is 
bringing into the spotlight of public attention an overall subject that 
requires the concentrated attention of everyone. 

As the Alberta Teachers’ Association meets in the City of Calgary I 
trust that we will all benefit from their discussions. It will not be suffici it 
for your association to bring forward answers on the teachers’ problems 
alone. We must enjoy the thinking of capable men and women like yo ir- 
selves as you apply your thoughts to the overall subject of education. 

It will not be enough to say that your problems alone are the objects 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. It is just as important that e 
collectively find the answer to all of the educational problems. I trust 
that all your deliberations and thinking will be on a level that v II 
indicate you are thinking your problems through from the view of me 
overall effect on the master plan. 

Unitedly I believe we are bringing education right to the forefront of 
public attention. Let us now live up to the challenge of Lord Broughr n 
and show to all concerned that we are prepared to apply our best thinking 
as an educated people to our basic problem, which is, in effect, educat; m 
itself. 

May your convention be a successful one, and your memories of me 
’54 conference pleasant for all concerned. 

DONALD H. MACK. Y, 

May r. 


Provincial Executive Elections 

The following is a list of nominations of candidates for election to the, 
Executive Council, for the term commencing Easter, 1954. In cases where ot e com 
plete nomination only has been received, the candidate will be declared ele ted by 
acclamation. 


Position Name Nominated by 


‘'President Frank J. Edwards Calgary City, Edmonton Elementary, 

Edmonton Edmonton Junior High, Edmonton 

High, Foothills, Lac Ste. Anne, Lett 
bridge City, Olds, Stony Plain, Taber, 
Turner Valley, Vegreville, and 
Wetaskiwin. 












\ -sklent 

G. S. Lakie 

Edmonton Elementary, Edmonton 


Lethbridge 

Junior High, Edmonton High, Foot¬ 
hills, Holden, Lethbridge City, Leth¬ 
bridge District, Medicine Hat City, 
Olds, Smoky Lake, Sullivan Lake, 
Taber, Turner Valley, and 

Wetaskiwin. 


Rudolph Dressier 

Rocky Mountain 
House 

Rocky Mountain House. 

District Representatives 


*So' n- 

Dorothy Benjamin 

Medicine Hat City and Sullivan Lake. 

eas-rn 

(2 ears) 

Hanna 


So . 

John A. McDonald 

Crow’s Nest Pass. 

w: rn 

Coleman 


(1 °ar) 

Robert B. McIntosh 

Lethbridge City, Lethbridge 


Taber 

District and Taber. 

E Ca :ry 

Inez K. Castleton 

Calgary City. 

Do ict 
(1 year) 

Calgary 


(’• ral 

M. W. McDonnell 

Camrose, Holden, Killam, Vegreville, 

E rn 

Camrose 

Vermilion, and Wainwright. 

( oar) 

J. D. McFetridge 

Castor. 


Castor 


*C ral 

D. A. Prescott 

Lacombe, Red Deer, Rocky Mountain 

Western 
(2 years) 

Red Deer 

House, and Stettler. "■ 

E oiton 

H. J. M. Ross 

Edmonton Elementary, Edmonton 

I' let 

Edmonton 

Junior High, Lac Ste. Anne, Stony 

(2 years) 


Plain, and Westlock. 

Worth- 

Michael Skuba 

Bonnyville, Smoky Lake, and 

easi, ern 
(1 year) 

Smoky Lake 

Two Hills. 

North¬ 

Ethel M. Fildes 

Spirit River. 

western 

Spirit River 


(2 years) 

W. D. McGrath 

Fairview, High Prairie, and Peace 


Peace River 

River. 


* Elected by Acclamation 

larch, 1954 
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Nomination for President 



FRANK J. EDWARDS 


Frank J. Edwards is vice-principal of 
Westmount School, Edmonton. He has 
taught in Alberta since 1935, w h the 
exception of four years with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and one year of 
graduate study. 

Mr. Edwards was district representa¬ 
tive for Southeastern Alberta in 1338-39, 
and was district representative 2 >r the 1 
Edmonton geographic district for three 
years. During the past year he h; j been 
vice-president of the Alberta Teachers' 
Association. 



Nominations for Vice-President 


RUDOLPH DRESSLER 

I wish to thank those who honored me 
by sponsoring my nomination for vice- 
president of the Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation. I hope to merit your support 
which I solicit as a member of our pro¬ 
fession. 

I have had extensive experience in 
teaching in rural and graded schools as 
teacher, as vice-principal, and as prin¬ 
cipal in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

I have served in various executive ca¬ 
pacities, as negotiator, councillor, vice- 


president and president of sublocals and 
locals in both provinces. 

My objective, whether elected or not 
is professional progress for teachers. 


G. S. Lakie has been teaching in Leth¬ 
bridge for his twenty years’ service, 
fifteen of them as principal of Fleetwood 
School. Mr. Lakie took his teacher 
training at Calgary Normal School and 
he has taken summer school work at the 
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,ni sity of Alberta and the Univer¬ 
ity Washington. 

E utive ability in varied community 
cti' es is reflected in the offices Mr. 
,ak nas held. He is a past president 
if t; Alberta Tuberculosis Association; 
,etl ' : dge YMCA Board, Lethbridge 
jn;. en Club, Lethbridge Fastball As- 
oc an. Mr. Lakie is now serving his 
hii term as alderman on the Leth¬ 


bridge City Council. In the Lethbridge 
City Local Mr. Lakie has actively repre¬ 
sented the organization as president for 
three years, * at five Annual General 
Meetings, at the Banff Workshop on 
pensions, as chairman of the salary ne¬ 
gotiating committee for seven years. 
Mr. Lakie is also a past president of the 
Southwestern Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion. 



Ms McFetridge was born in Consort, 
'here he received his public and high 
chuol education. He attended the Ed- 
lOidon. Normal School in 1940-41, and 
he University of Alberta from 1945 to 
94 graduating with a B.Ed. degree, 
le obtained his M.A. degree in 1950, his 
he-is being “The Alberta Divisional 
ich >1 Trustee.” Mr. McFetridge was 
or two years principal at Grimshaw, 
nd also served two years as vice-prin- 
ipa! at Castor before his appointment 
s principal. His ATA experience in- 
ludes terms on the local and sublocal 
xeeutive at Grimshaw, and councillor 
o the Annual General Meeting; a coun- 
illor at Castor for three terms; a mem- 
ier for three terms of the salary 
negotiating committee; president of the 
lastor Local; a delegate to the Banff 


Mr. McDonnell has taught in Camrose 
High School for the past ten years. His 
previous experience includes the prin- 
cipalships of Dewberry and Tofield. He 
holds the B.Sc. degree from the Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta, and is now working to- 
ards his M.Ed. He has been an ardent 
ATA worker during his entire teaching 
career, and has had experience in salary 
negotiations, and considerable executive 
experience, serving as president and 
councillor of the Holden Local, council¬ 
lor of the Camrose Local, convention 
president at Holden and Camrose, and 
president of the Health and Recreation 
Summer Schools, Calgary. 


Workshop in 1953; and president of 
Central East Zone Council for 1953-54. 






Central Western 


Northeastern 



D. A. PRESCOTT 


To have been a member of the Execu¬ 
tive Council for the past two years has 
been an honour indeed. 

During that time I have enjoyed the 
privilege of being the District Represen¬ 
tative for Central Western Alberta, and 
have found pleasure in meeting the 
teachers in their various groups and at 
local and sublocal meetings. During 
my term of office, I have attended no 
less than sixty-five teachers’ meetings 
throughout the territory I represent. Be¬ 
sides this, I have been present at all the 
Executive Council meetings, as well as 
the Banff Workshops. 

Keenly interested in ATA work, I 
have spared no effort for the advance¬ 
ment of our profession, and am con¬ 
vinced that only through united action 
of the members of the Association will it 
be possible for teachers to improve their 
living and working conditions. 

May I, in all sincerity, say to you fel¬ 
low teachers that I greatly appreciate 
the confidence you have placed in me 
and assure you that, if you desire to 
support me again, I shall do everything 
in my power to represent you and your 
wishes, as I come to know them, at all 
Executive meetings. 



MICHAEL SKUBA 


Michael Skuba graduated fro n the 
University of Alberta in 1945 and is cur 
rently completing his M.Ed. the He 
taught at Derwent for one year ai l is at: 
present principal of the fourtee -room 
H. A. Kostash school in Smoky La :e. Al¬ 
ways a leader in Association matt rs, he 
has held positions of president an i vice- 
president of sublocals and local:: coun¬ 
cillor to the Annual General Meeting, 
president of the First Edmonton District 
Fall Conventions, and vice-presit ent of 
the Northeastern Alberta District Coun¬ 
cil. He has been sent by the Smoky 
Lake Local to the Banff Workshop on 
two occasions. 

His leadership also extends in: com¬ 
munity work. He has served as presi¬ 
dent of the Welfare Association secre¬ 
tary of the Curling Club, vice-prasident 
of the Lions Club, and for the pas seven 
years, as secretary, and he has given in 
valuable assistance towards the growth 
of the Smoky Lake Public Librar 

A successful teacher and adminis¬ 
trator, Michael Skuba is keenly aware of, 
and deeply interested in Association af¬ 
fairs. He has been district representa¬ 
tive for Northeastern Alberta during the 
1953-54 term. 
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Edmonton District 


Calgary District 



H. J. M. ROSS 

structive policy for the Alberta 
Te. ers’ Association is my theme. My 
As; iation activities include over 
[we y years of service on local execu- 
;iv< field work in collective bargaining; 
cor ltant at Banff Workshop; member 
of .e General Curriculum and Elemen¬ 
tal, Curriculum Committees; and chair- 
ms of educational committees. 

or aspects of Association work 
nc i serious consideration. 

( o of the most important parts of 
>u, VTA is the local, and our profes- 
lio il future depends largely on improv¬ 
ing 1 i>e competence and initiative of local 
iss relations. 

C r e ability of locals to carry on col¬ 
let e bargaining has improved. Ex¬ 
perience at bargaining agent, concilia- 
tio and arbitration levels indicates that 
we must continue to develop and refine 
present techniques. 

There is no easy solution to the prob¬ 
lem of professional development, but our 
experiences in curriculum making and 
•esearch projects suggest that more 
teacher activity in these fields will lead 
:o professional development. 

Public relations implies working to¬ 
wards certain clearly defined goals with 
the optimum of good will; it does not 
nean abandonment of ideals in ex¬ 
change for tolerance. 



INEZ CASTLETON 


Inez K. Castleton, B.Ed., perhaps still 
better known to some as Inez K. Eyres, 
is now teaching at the Calgary Univer¬ 
sity Demonstration School, having been a 
member of the Calgary City staff for the 
past fifteen years, and prior to this hav¬ 
ing taught in rural schools at Hussar, 
Rockyford, and Dalemead. 

Mrs. Castleton has been most active in 
local ATA affairs, serving as secretary of 
the Calgary Rural Division, followed by 
thirteen years of service with the Council 
of the Calgary City Local, in which time 
she was elected president for both 1950- 
51 and 1951-52 terms, and currently holds 
the office of past president. 

Diufing this thirteen-year period with 
the Calgary City Local, she has been an 
active member of the School Improve¬ 
ment, Newsletter and Magazine, Social, 
and Resolutions Committees, and has 
been chairman of the Convention and 
the Salary Negotiating Committees. 
Since first elected to Council, she has 
been a Calgary representative to the An¬ 
nual General Meeting, and in 1952 was 
chosen to be one of the Calgary dele¬ 
gates to the Banff Workshop. 
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Southwestern 


john a. McDonald 

John A. McDonald of Coleman is a 
candidate for the office of district re¬ 
presentative for Southwestern Alberta. 
Mr. McDonald served for four years with 
the Royal Canadian Air Force and after 
the war he was for two years the com¬ 
manding officer of the local unit of the 
RCEME (Reserve Army). 

His leadership in community affairs 
includes the following: past president of 
the Coleman Lions Club, past chairman 
of the Cancer Campaign Committee, and 
at present chairman of the Canadian 
Legion Polio Drive, executive member 
of the Canadian Legion, and Controller 
of Civil Defence. 

During the past twenty years, Mr. Mc¬ 
Donald has had extensive and varied 
teaching experience in both rural and 
urban districts. He is at present vice¬ 
principal of Coleman Schools. He has 
proven his vital interest in ATA matters 
by having held every executive office in 
both the Coleman Sublocal and in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Local, including past 
president of the Coleman Sublocal, past 
president of the Crow’s Nest Pass Local, 
and chairman of the salary committee. 
As a teacher, Mr. McDonald has always 
been concerned with raising the pres¬ 
tige of the teaching profession and im¬ 
proving the security of the individual 
teacher. He holds a B.Sc. degree and 
has only to write his thesis to complete 
the requirements for his M.A. degree in 
Economics. 

The above record shows the con¬ 
fidence his fellow teachers and the whole 
community have in Mr. McDonald’s ad¬ 
ministrative abilities. We are certain 
that he would give the same faithful ser¬ 
vice to the Provincial Executive of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. 



r. b. McIntosh 


Bob is a career teacher and is there¬ 
fore keenly interested in the pro: lotion 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Associat sn. In 
his ten years of teaching he has b en an! 
active worker in all locals and sui locals 
of which he was a member. Bob has 
held various executive posts on th local 
level and is at present vice-presit nt oh 
the Taber Local. For two sue- essivc 
years he has been chairman of the salary 
negotiating committee, and large due 
to his tactful leadership the Taber ichool 
Division has one of the better salary 
schedules prevailing in Alberta. 

Bob received his high school education 
at Viking. Following his graduation he 
attended Normal School at Edmonton, 
later receiving his B.Ed. at the Uni 
versity of Alberta. In recent yea $ Bob 
has been doing post-graduate work in 
education at Oregon State University. 
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Northwestern 



ETHEL M. FILDES 


Fildes is a member of the Spirit 
Eliv school, serving as commercial 
tea r for both Spirit River and Ry- 
cro high schools. She has had exten- 
siv id varied experience in connection 
wit education affairs and for several 
yeti has been a most efficient member 
of i Alberta Teachers’ Association. On 
twi ccasions she was the delegate for 
he >irit River Local to the Banff Work- 
sh( She has also attended the Annual 
G al Meeting as councillor. At pres- 


Southeastern 



DOROTHY BENJAMIN 



W. D. McGRATH 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank the teachers of the Northwestern 
district for their cooperation and con¬ 
fidence during the past two years. If 
I am permitted to continue as your 
representative on the Executive Council, 
I will seek every opportunity to advance 
our status, professionally and economi¬ 
cally. 


ent Miss Fildes is in her second term 
as president of the Spirit River Local. 


Dorothy Benjamin taught in the Berry 
Creek School Division from 1937 to 1944, 
when she received her present appoint¬ 
ment on the staff of Hanna S.D. No. 2912 
as Grade IX teacher. 

Mrs. Benjamin has always taken an 
active interest in ATA affairs, and was 
secretary-treasurer of the Sullivan Lake 
local from 1946 to 1953. She has been 
secretary-treasurer of the joint conven¬ 
tion of Acadia, Berry Creek, and Sulli¬ 
van Lake locals since 1947. 

She was the Sullivan Lake represen¬ 
tative at the Banff Workshop in 1949 and 
again in 1951. She has been a council¬ 
lor at the Annual General Meeting for 
five years, and on four different oc¬ 
casions has acted as a member of the 
salary negotiating committee for the 
Hanna School staff. 
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Resolutions r Annual General Meeting , 1954 


This material is confidential and the information contained therein is t 
the use of the members of the Alberta Teachers' Association only. Non: 
of the material contained in these resolutions may be reproduced, eith 
in whole or in part, except on the written authority of the general seer 
tary-treasurer of the Association. 

NOTE: Some locals may find that their resolutions have not been print- 
exactly as forwarded to the office under statutory declaration. The counci 
lors of the locals concerned have the right to ask that the resolutions I- 
read, as originally drafted, and/or discussed at the same time that tt 
resolutions covering the same matter or principle are before the Annu 
General Meeting. 

Resolutions have been amended because: 

1. They concern matters either in effect or being considered. 

2. They are similar in content to other resolutions, one of which has be< 
printed. In these cases the Executive has selected the most compi 
hensive resolutions. 

3. "By-laws and resolutions involving the expenditure of money of t 
Association shall be referred to the Executive Council for recommence 
tion or report before being presented to the Annual General Meetinc 
By-law No. 23. 


There are three grov/ps of resolutions to be presented to the Annual Ge ml 
Meeting: 

(a) resolutions regarded as policy resolutions of the Alberta Teachers As- 
sociation which will be presented in a separate resolutions booklet, 

(b) current resolutions presented for consideration by one or more n-nl 
associations, 

(c) resolutions presented for consideration by the Executive Councr of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


Resolutions Presented for Consideration by One or More Local Associations: 


C 1/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Pro- 
v vincial Executive investigate its 
/ ly powers, under present legisla¬ 
te tion, to admit members into the 
Association. 

C 2/54 Whereas; Saturday is the more 
suitable day for teachers to 
transact business, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Pro- 
;A- vincial Executive be asked to 
rearrange the hours of the staff 
working at Barnett House so 


that the offices are open on Sat¬ 
urday mornings and afternoons. 

C 3/54 Whereas; we have a code of 
ethics but inadequate means of 
enforcing it, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Pro 
- vincial Executive take steps to¬ 
ward achieving this end by em¬ 
powering the local Executive of 
each Division to receive and re¬ 
view complaints about breaches 
of this code and give a prelimin- 
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ary hearing in the presence of 
an appointed member of the 
Provincial Executive. 

4 Whereas; the office of president 
of the Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation demands a great deal 
of time away from the teaching 
position and thus the president 
is often unable to carry out of¬ 
ficial duties when he should, and 
Whereas; due to the substitute 
teacher shortage in rural areas, 
the office of president may tend 
to become available only to 
teachers of the larger urban 
centres which would be an un¬ 
healthy condition for our As¬ 
sociation, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association en¬ 
deavour to make the following 
arrangement possible: 
that the president-elect continue 
to be regularly employed by a 
school board, but his salary be 
be paid by the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, with the school 
board supplying and paying a 
substitute teacher for his regu¬ 
lar position; 

that the president devote all the 
time necessary to fulfil the 
duties of his office; 
that, when not employed in the 
duties of president, he carry on 
duties as a teacher in the school 
where he is employed. 

54 Whereas; a better understanding 
by the provincial membership 
of the problems confronting, and 
the decisions of the Executive 
Council of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association would foster better 
professional relations and would 
aid in preventing misunder¬ 
standings regarding the actions 
of the Executive Council, and 
Whereas; the councillors dele¬ 
gated to attend the Annual Gen¬ 
eral Meeting are called upon to 
vote on matters of provincial 
policy, and a knowledge of the 
proceedings of the Executive 


Council would assist these coun¬ 
cillors in understanding more 
adequately some of the basic 
problems involved. 

BE IT RESOLVED, that copies 
of the summaries of the minutes 
of meetings of the Executive 
Council, presently distributed 
only to members of the Executive 
Council, be sent to the council¬ 
lors through the secretaries of 
the locals, and that one copy be 
retained by the secretary of the 
local for reference purposes. 

C 6/54 Whereas; the southern part of 
the province represents a goodly 
majority of the teacher body, 
and 

Whereas; the two teacher repre¬ 
sentatives on the Teachers’ Re- 
; tirement Fund Board come from 
p ' the central and northern por- 

I , tions of the province, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association be 
asked to make the necessary ar¬ 
rangements to include a teacher 
from the southern part of the 
province on the Teachers’ Re¬ 
tirement Fund Board. 

C 7/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that there be 
greater teacher participation in 
curriculum planning, with all 
representatives appointed by the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

C 8/54 Whereas; efficiency and greater 
confidence in one’s teaching 
would result from more contact 
with actual school situations, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association en¬ 
courage student teachers to par¬ 
ticipate in practice teaching 
under the supervision of a quali¬ 
fied teacher for an interval of 
time following the completion of 
university classes to the end of 
June, and further 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
school boards be encouraged to 
employ these student teachers. 

C 9/54 Whereas; lowering of standards 
for teacher training will actually 
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decrease the number of teachers 
available for classrooms, as de¬ 
creased prestige will affect both 
recruitment and retention, and 
Whereas; such lowering of 
standards may lessen more ef¬ 
fective efforts toward the 
solution of the problem of teach¬ 
er shortage, and 
Whereas; the quality of educa- 
cation received by Alberta chil¬ 
dren would most certainly be 
lowered, and 

Whereas; we wish to advocate 
higher standards for teacher 
training for the benefit of the 
children of this province, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we go 
on record as opposing any legis¬ 
lation or action on the part of 
the Minister of Education which 
would in any way lower entrance 
requirements to the Faculty of 
Education or shorten training 
\ time requirements for interim 
n or permanent certification for 
teachers. 

C10/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that no one 
be admitted to the Alberta 

> Teachers’ Association who has 
not completed one year’s suc¬ 
cessful training subsequent to 
the completion of Grade XII. 
Cll/54 Whereas; there is great danger 
of teacher training and entrance 
standards being lowered, and 
Whereas; such a move would be 
disastrous to our educational 
standards as well as to our pro¬ 
fessional organization, and 
Whereas; at the present time we 
have no control over certification 
of teachers or membership in 
our Association, and 
Whereas; without this control 
our organization can never be a 
true professional organization, 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the Exe¬ 
cutive Council investigate ways 
and means of obtaining some con¬ 
trol of entrance and training 
standards as well as complete 
control of admittance of mem¬ 


bers into our association and 
further 

BE IT RESOLVED, that th Exe- 
cutive Council report back o the 
next Annual General M eting 
with a view to taking act >n to 
make our professional act com 
parable to that of other rsofes- 
sions. 

C12/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that, the 

n selection of speakers for c oven- 

\ tions, more Canadians and more 

speakers who have the tra ition- 
alist point of view be inclu ed. 

C13/54 Whereas; the present met! id of 
numbering ballots could 1* id to 
the discovery of the vote if an 
individual or to the gener; vote 
of a local, and 

C\ Whereas; this is contrary By- 

\ law No. 43 of the Alberta iach- 

, ers’ Association, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that th gen 
eneral secretary have the illots 
altered so that no number ; left 
on the ballot when the v ;e is 
counted. 

C14/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that ) iorts 
on the disposition of all : solu¬ 
tions adopted by an Annua Gen¬ 
eral Meeting or referred the 
Executive Council and cc omit- 
\ tees of the Association be p nted 
in an issue of The AT A 'age- 
zine prior to February of each 
year. 

C15/54 Whereas; a number of cairns 
have remained unsettled fo two 
months or more, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that wt urge 
the Provincial Executive t ex¬ 
pedite the processing and >ttle- 
ment of claims made to the Oc¬ 
cidental Life Insurance Company 
through Alberta Teachers As¬ 
sociation group insurance. 

C16/54 Whereas; in the past too little 
attention has been given to the 
' living conditions of teachers. 

BE IT RESOLVED, that school 
boards be requested to provide 
teacherages sufficient to teacher 
requirements at a reasonable 
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rent and not in accordance with 
what the traffic will bear. 

Cl? BE IT RESOLVED, that teachers 
living in their homes and teach¬ 
ing in their home districts be 
paid the isolation bonus which 
such school would normally re¬ 
ceive if the teacher were a non¬ 
resident. 

18 1 Whereas; isolation bonuses are in 

many instances inadequate, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that isolation 
bonuses be substantially increas¬ 
ed. 

19 1 Whereas; French has been one of 

the official languages in Canada 
ever since Confederation, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the term 
“foreign language” be not ap¬ 
plied to French, either in the 
syllabus of the University of Al¬ 
berta or in the official program 
of studies for high school. 

12C 4 Whereas; corporations, like in¬ 
dividuals, and citizens take the 


same benefits from their com¬ 
munities, and 

Whereas; corporations look to 
colleges and universities more 
and more for their trained per¬ 
sonnel, and 

Whereas; these same personnel 
are trained at public expense in 
many instances, and 
Whereas; businesses and cor¬ 
porations have been direct bene¬ 
ficiaries in the advantages of 
greater earning power accruing 
from greater effectiveness of 
Canadian education, and 
Whereas; they would be the first 
to suffer if higher education in 
Canada were to fall off or de¬ 
teriorate due to lack of funds to 
meet increasing costs and enrol¬ 
ments in privately and publicly 
supported colleges and universi¬ 
ties, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this As¬ 
sociation approach the executive 

if 
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PALLISER 
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CALGARY 
CONVENTION 
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A CANADIAN PACIFIC 
HOTEL 



Teachers may at times be 
puzzled over where to obtain 
information on certain agri¬ 
cultural subjects. 

The Alberta Wheat Pool 
will be pleased to help you 
out, when possible. 

Write to Publicity Department 

Alberta Wheat 
Pool 

Calgary, Alberta 


of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association and the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce t ap¬ 
point a committee to explore the 
possibility of establishing a fund 
or council for financial aid to 
higher education in Canada 

C21/54 Whereas; there is every indica¬ 
tion that for many years to come 
oil and gas will be a major 
source of revenue for the Pro¬ 
vince of Alberta, and 
Whereas; in many States < the 
Union many universities have 
been able to meet increasing 
costs in instruction and mainten¬ 
ance by grants under the ' and 
Act Law and from royalties and 
leases derived from natural re¬ 
sources, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Gov- 
ment of the Province of Aloerta 
be requested to establish a loyal 
Commission to investigate the 
feasibility of establishing a high¬ 
er education fund, derivin its 
revenue from a percent;; of 
that provincial income derived 
from the sale of oil and gas 
rights and from royalties rom 
the sale in the Province c Al¬ 
berta of oil and gas on Crown 
land. 

C22/54 Whereas; in many of the new 
schools which are being built. the 
architect’s plans have not met 
the needs of the communit for 
which they are designed, neces¬ 
sitating alterations subsequent to 
the completion of the buildi ng at 
increased expense to the rate¬ 
payer, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that before 
plans for, any school building are 
accepted such plans shall be 
submitted to the local staff and 
to other responsible local groups 
for their consideration and ap¬ 
proval. 

C23/54 Whereas; it is frequently noted 
that the lines for “Names of 
Pupils” in the school register do 
not always correspond with the 
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lines on the following pages, and 
Whereas; it is awkward to mark 
the right hand page because of 

( its distance from the names, and 
Whereas; the marks “A” for 
absent and “L” for tardiness are 
confusing, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that a 
simpler register, less susceptible 
to error, be adopted. 

b24 ! Whereas; nothing has been done 
to promote the establishing of a 
Teachers’ Credit Union, and 
Whereas; regional meetings have 
expressed much interest in said 
enterprise, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association start 
committees to promote the re¬ 
quired machinery in order to 
have an independent financial or¬ 
ganization for teachers. 

325 A Whereas; it is frequently hard to 
have book orders to the School 
Book Branch in Edmonton filled 
promptly, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
School Book Branch consider the 
possibility of establishing a 
branch of the organization in 
some large northern centre. 

C26 54 Whereas; those Alberta Teach¬ 
ers’ Association groups sponsor¬ 
ing drama and music festivals 
and activities have difficulty 
financing such projects, and 
Whereas; the government grant 
to the Department of Extension 
has been cut, so that this finan¬ 
cial assistance is no longer avail¬ 
able to local groups, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the De¬ 
partment have its grant restored 
so that the assistance given to 
these small cultural activities in 
adjudication and advice may be 
restored to its former state. 

'27 54 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association seek 
an amendment to The School 
Act requiring that teachers who 
continue to teach after reaching 
retirement age shall not occupy, 
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or continue to occupy, adminis¬ 
trative positions. 

C28/5.4 Whereas; travel is considered as 
a very useful and desirable ex¬ 
perience in education, and 
Whereas; the average teacher 
finds it difficult to travel exten¬ 
sively on account of financial dif¬ 
ficulties, and 

Whereas; the privilege of travel¬ 
ling on the one-half fare has 
been extended to the clergy, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association and 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federa¬ 
tion interview the Minister of 
Transport about the possibility 
of granting to all Canadian fully 
qualified teachers who have been 
actively engaged in their profes¬ 
sion for a minimum period of ten 
consecutive years, the privilege 
of travelling on the one-half fare 
so long as they are bona fide 
active members of the profession 
of teaching. 


C29/54 Whereas; a large sum of money 
is allotted to enlarge the Alberti 
Teachers’ Association library, 
and 

Whereas; many of these boot 
are not readily available ti 
teachers due to lack of a cur¬ 
rently prepared list of volume 
acquired, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the A1 
berta Teachers’ Association issue 
a revised catalogue periodically. 

C30/54 Whereas; the taking of sa stati¬ 
cal leave for the purpos< s ol 
study, travel, or recuperati n ol 
health definitely furthers tin 
professional development ol any 
teacher and therefore ought to 
be encouraged, and 
Whereas; the present regul; tions 
which do not permit a ye r o! 
sabbatical leave being counted 
as pensionable service serve to 
deter teachers from taking sail 
batical leave, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that th By 
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laws be amended so that sabbati¬ 
cal leave may be counted as pen¬ 
sionable service under section 5, 
subsection (2). 

BE IT RESOLVED, that a com¬ 
plete report be made on the 
matter of making deductions for 
pensions from the salaries of sub¬ 
stitute teachers, and the manner 
of crediting these payments to 
the accounts of said substitutes, 
and the benefits which are avail¬ 
able to substitute teachers. 

,4 BE IT RESOLVED, that an ac 
tuarial estimate be obtained of 
the effects on pensions paid to 
teachers of equal payments be¬ 
ing made to the pension of each 
teacher from the government 
contribution to the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund. 

3 >4 Whereas; we feel that the Teach¬ 

ers’ Retirement Fund is estab¬ 
lished primarily for the welfare 
of the members of the teaching 
profession, and 

Whereas; there have been 
several cases that merit further 
consideration and adjustment 
.which have been brought to the 
attention of this local because 
conditions requested by the 
Board of Adminstrators have 
been met by claimant and no re¬ 
instatement was made, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this An¬ 
nual General Meeting take steps 
to see that these and all such 
claims be fairly and justly set¬ 
tled, and further 
BE IT RESOLVED, that a stand¬ 
ing committee be set up to deal 
with any such special cases as 
may come up. 

34 54 Whereas; the members of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Board have not the time to dis¬ 
cuss individual cases in detail 
with those concerned, and 
Whereas; there is among teach¬ 
ers a desire for much more pre¬ 
cise information than seems at 
present available to them, 
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BE IT RESOLVED, that this An¬ 
nual General Meeting request 
the Provincial Executive to set 
up a new committee, or to em¬ 
power the present committee on 
pensions, to hear special cases, 
and to receive from the office of 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Board the necessary information, 
thus acting as a liaison commit¬ 
tee between the teachers at large 
and the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Board. 

C35/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that written 
commitments in respect to pen¬ 
sionable years of service made to 
a teacher by the Teachers’ Re¬ 
tirement Fund Board at any time, 
in the past or future, shall at all 
times be binding on that or sub¬ 
sequent boards. 

C36/54Whereas; bulk return of pension 
contributions is subject to in¬ 
come tax for that particular year, 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the By¬ 
laws be amended to provide that 
a teacher withdrawing from 
teaching service be permitted to 
stipulate the number and time of 
instalments in which that teach¬ 
er’s contribution to the fund will 
be returned. 

C37/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that the fol¬ 
lowing amendment be made to 
section 14(a) of By-law No. 1 of 
1948 constituted under The 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act 
—immediately at the end of sec¬ 
tion 14(a) insert: “provided how¬ 
ever that where the above men¬ 
tioned continuity of teaching ser¬ 
vice has been broken because of 
service in the armed forces dur¬ 
ing World War II or because of 
attendance at a university for the 
purpose of bettering the teach¬ 
er’s qualifications, the teacher 
shall be deemed to have had con¬ 
tinuous teaching service.” 

C38/54 Whereas; whenever in any case a 
dispute or doubt arises thereon 
the Board shall have power in 
its sole discretion to determine 


whether any person is a teacher, 
within the meaning of the Act or 
this By-law, the amount of his 
salary during any period of time, 
the extent of his pensionable ser¬ 
vice, the amount of any pension 
or other benefits payable u ider 
this By-law, whether a teaher 
has retired from teaching ser¬ 
vice, and the date of such re¬ 
tirement, and every such d ter¬ 
mination shall be final, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
words “subject to an appe, 1 to 
the courts” be added to se tion 
21 of By-law No. 1 of 194 i as 
amended. 

C39/54 Whereas; the schools need < iali 
fied teacher-librarians who un ! 
derstand classroom procedures 
and curricula, and 
Whereas; those so qualified are 
discouraged from continuin ; in 
this work without the securi-v of 
a pension, and 

Whereas; many persons ho ling 
valid teacher’s certificates but 
not in such close contact with 
the students, such as those men¬ 
tioned in section 2(c) (iv) oi The 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act, 
are included under the terr s of 
the Act, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive of the Alt erta 
Teachers’ Association take im¬ 
mediate action to include teach- 
er-librarians in the clause t afin i 
ing “teacher” in The Teachers 
Retirement Fund Act, in section 
2(c), teacher-librarian to be un¬ 
derstood to mean: “a certified j 
teacher who is responsible on a 
full-time basis for the operation 
of a library which is within a 
school plant, which is accessible 
to students and teachers through 
out the entire school day, and to 
which students are regularly 
scheduled; or a certified teacher 
who is employed by a school 
board or a school division and 
who performs on a full-time 
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basis the duties of a librarian for 
a group of schools, such duties 
to include book selection, refer¬ 
ence work and regularly 
scheduled visits to schools to give 
guidance and encouragement to 
students and teachers in the use 
of all available library material.” 

MO 34 Whereas; both federal and pro¬ 
vincial elections are from time 
to time held during summer va¬ 
cation, and 

Whereas; no advanced poll is 
held for teachers, and 
Whereas; a sufficiently large 
number of teachers are concen¬ 
trated at summer school to war¬ 
rant the holding of a poll at the 
University of Alberta, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive be requested to 
study the matter and to recom¬ 
mend to our government such 
measures as may be deemed 
most effective for the overcom¬ 
ing of such disenfranchisement 
of teachers. 

C4 54 Whereas; of late there has been 
much criticism of education in 
Canada, and 

Whereas; the major portion of 
the said criticism is directed at 
the administrative brackets, and 
Whereas; the classroom teachers 
are not by training or experience 
in a position to meet the afore¬ 
mentioned criticism or to act as 
apologists for any particular 
philosophy of education, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the De¬ 
partment of Education be asked 
to introduce a program of public 
relations and to participate in a 
wide publicity effort, using all 
media of communications, to en¬ 


lighten the public as to the aims, 
functions, and methodology of 
Alberta schools. 

C42/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that this An¬ 
nual General Meeting instruct 
the Executive Council to plan 
and to launch immediately an 
active public relations program 
to make known to the public of 
the Province of Alberta the 
views of the teaching profession 
on various proposals which may 
arise from time to time. 

C43/54 Whereas; the shortage of quali¬ 
fied teachers and of educational 
facilities could readily be solved 
if more funds were made avail¬ 
able to municipalities for educa¬ 
tion, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association con¬ 
sult with the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association to seek a 
joint appeal to the provincial 
government for payment by the 
government of a minimum of 
fifty percent of the average cost 
of education in Alberta. 

C44/54 Whereas; the carrying out of 
various school activities, both in 
the classroom and in extra¬ 
curricular activities which have 
been approved by the board, is a 
part of the work of every teach¬ 
er, and 

Whereas; in case an accident in¬ 
volving students engaged in these 
activities may result in the teach¬ 
er being sued for damage claims, 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association take 
a blanket insurance policy to 
cover all teachers in the province 
to protect them in such cases 
when an accident occurs in the 
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course of a school activity, and 
further 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
necessary premiums for the said 
policy come from the General 
Fund of the Alberta Teachers’ 


Association, if possible, or, a 
this money is not available for 
this purpose, that steps be taken 
to levy each teacher for the 
necessary premium to cover this 
cost. 


Resolutions Presented for Consideration by the Executive 
Council of the Alberta Teachers' Association 


C45/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association con¬ 
tinue its efforts to secure improv¬ 
ed pensions paid from a fund 
which is actuarially sound, based 
on final earnings, and into which 
the teachers and the government, 
including school boards, make 
equal contributions. 

C46/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association and 
the locals of the Association co¬ 
operate with all other bodies in¬ 
terested in educational research. 

C47/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association ask 
the Department of Education to 
increase grants made available to 
school boards in setting up 
centres for the education of chil¬ 
dren who are handicapped 
through eyesight, hearing, low 
intelligence, or other physical 
defects. 

C48/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Exe¬ 
cutive Council and locals of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association co¬ 
operate with other interested 
bodies in preparation for, and 


the conduct of “Educ tion 
Week.” 

C49/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that th Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Associatior re¬ 
quest the University of A1 erta 
to include undergraduate co rses 
in its extra-mural program. 
C50/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that th Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association fav¬ 
ours the granting of specia 1 cer¬ 
tification only after ge eral 
teaching certification has aeen 
obtained by the teacher. 

C51/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that th Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Associatio in 
negotiating salary schedule en¬ 
deavour to ensure that all £ ;ree- 
ments accepted be based o> and 
include the following princ lies: 
(1) Professional pay based n: 

(a) a minimum profess anal 
salary for teachers wit no 
experience and one ; ar’s 
training, 

(b) allowance for training ased 
on partial and comp sted 
years of training, 

(c) allowance of increment for 
years of teaching, wa or 
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auxiliary service, and ap¬ 
proved sabbatical leave, 

(d) allowance for administra- 
tration and supervision, 

(e) allowance for extra-curricu¬ 
lar work, 

(f) equal pay for equal work. 

(2) Cumulative sick pay up to a 
maximum of 200 days. 

(3) Provision of one year’s ap¬ 
proved sabbatical leave at the 
conclusion of seven years’ con¬ 
tinuous service. 

(4) Provision that no teacher 
shall suffer a reduction in salary, 
in whole or in part, by the com¬ 
ing into effect of a new schedule. 

(5) Provision for a committee of 
interpretation at the local level, 
such committee to be represen¬ 
tative of the board, the superin¬ 
tendent, and the teachers. 

(6) Provision for time off from 
actual teaching for principals, 
vice-principals, and teachers, for 
administration, supervision, and 
for preparation of material for 
classroom work. 

(7) Provision of stenographic 
and clerical assistance to prin¬ 
cipals, vice-principals, and teach¬ 
ers. 

(8) Provision for clinical as¬ 
sistance. 

(9) Provision for time off with 
full pay for actual curriculum 
making or writing of new curri¬ 
cula. 

(10) Provision for teacher repre- 
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sentation at all board meetings. 

(11) Provision for travelling al¬ 
lowances re shop teachers, sup¬ 
ervisors, etc. 

(12) Provision for teacherage 
rental contracts. 

(13) Provision for time off, with 
full pay, to attend workshops as 
a form of inservice training. 

(14) Provision for maximum 
classroom load. 

(15) Provision for adequate 
classroom equipment. 

(16) Provision that transporta¬ 
tion and other attendant ex¬ 
penses of moving be borne by 
divisional boards in all cases of 
transfer of teachers. 

(17) Provision for payment of 
teachers for absence due to: 
impassable roads, too severe 
weather, suspension of public 
transportation facilities and/or 
other reasons beyond the teach¬ 
ers’ control. 

(18) Provision for negotiation of 
dates for Christmas vacation 
period. 

C52/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that “pro¬ 
vision for special instruction of 
handicapped children” be added 
as a clause in the Alberta Teach¬ 
ers’ Association educational plat¬ 
form. 

C53/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that the De¬ 
partment of Education be asked 
to establish a committee, com¬ 
posed of members appointed by 
the Faculty of Education, the De- 
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partment of Education, and the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
which would be responsible for 
granting permanent certification 
to teachers. 

C54/54 Whereas; the Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion has undertaken to conduct 
educational research in Alberta, 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association co¬ 
operate with the Faculty of Edu¬ 
cation, the Department of Edu¬ 
cation, the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association and The 
Alberta Federation of Home and 
School Associations Incorporat¬ 
ed, and other interested bodies in 
conducting educational research 
in Alberta, and further 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association give 
financial assistance to the or¬ 
ganization as set up by these 
bodies to aid educational re¬ 
search. 

C55/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that the fol¬ 
lowing should be points in the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 
policy with respect to the general 
field of curriculum: 

(1) Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion representatives on the Gen- 
eneral, the High School, the 
Junior High School, and the 
Elementary Curriculum Commit¬ 
tees should be appointed by the 
Association. 

(2) There should be at least 
four representatives of the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association on 
the General Curriculum Commit¬ 
tee. 

(3) There should be at least six • 
representatives of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association on each of 
the other three Curriculum Com¬ 
mittees. 

(4) The Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation approves the terms of 
reference of the General Curri¬ 
culum Committee as: 

(a) to consider reports from the 
Minister and from other 


Curriculum Committees; 

(b) to review proposed curri¬ 
culum changes and estimate 
public reaction toward them; 

(c) to initiate proposals with re¬ 
spect to needed curriculum 
changes and convey these to 
to the Minister who would 
then, at his discretion, < rect 
the other Curriculum om- 
mittees accordingly. 

(5) The High School, the Junior 
High School, and the Elementary 
Curriculum Committees sl ould 
prepare detailed objectives for 
their respective curricula, sub¬ 
ject to the approval of the Jen- 
eral Curriculum Committee, 

(6) The teachers should b in¬ 
formed of curriculum flexibility 
presently in effect: 

(a) by the use of all ext ting 
media of communicatic in¬ 
cluding The AT A Mag zim 
and newsletters; 

(b) by suggesting to the Cur¬ 
riculum Branch that i un¬ 
dertake to do so; 

(c) by the publication of reports 
of local Alberta Teachers' 
Association Education om- 
mittees. 

(7) The AT A Magazine should 
be used to acquaint the teachers 
with curriculum developmer 

(a) by the publication of articles 
on proposed curriculum de¬ 
velopment and changes 

(b) by the publication of book 
reviews; 

(c) by suggesting that the De¬ 
partment of Educatior use 
the Official Bulletin I ac¬ 
quaint teachers of proposed 
developments and changes 
well in advance of effective 
dates. 

(8) Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion Locals should be encouraged 
to participate in curriculum 
study: 

(a) by setting up Local Educa¬ 
tion Committees on, 
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(i) testing and diagnostic 
procedure, 

(ii) classroom techniques 
and methodology, 

(iii) preparation of resource 
and other written ma¬ 
terial; 

(b) by using experimental work¬ 
shop techniques and using 
topics arising out of Edu¬ 
cation Committee work for 
discussion at conventions 
which are planned well in 
advance. 

Cr 4 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Exe¬ 
cutive Council be asked to com¬ 
mend the Faculty of Education 
for having offered a course in 
Curriculum Development during 
the 1953 Summer Session, and 
further 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
Faculty of Education be asked to 
continue such a course in the 
B.Ed. program. 

( 4 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 

berta Teachers’ Association re¬ 
commend to the Department of 
Education through the Board of 
Teacher Education and Certifi¬ 
cation that it endeavour to es¬ 
tablish reciprocal recognition of 
teacher certificates between pro¬ 
vinces where equivalent mini¬ 
mum requirements apply, and to 
work toward a uniform designa¬ 
tion of certificates between pro¬ 
vinces. 

r 54 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Exe¬ 
cutive Council of the Alberta 
Teachers Association request the 
Department of Education to 
amend section 359 (4) of The 
School Act by the addition of a 
clause (g) “upon which a teach¬ 
er, by reason of weather condi¬ 
tions rendering roads leading to 
his school impassable to his nor¬ 
mal transportation facilities or 
by reason of the failure of pub¬ 
lic transportation systems, is ab¬ 
sent from school.” 
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Resolutions Referred to the ATA Education Coordinating Committee 


By regulation of the Annual General Meeting all resolutions dealing with curriculum, 
examinations, etc., are referred to the A TA Education Coordinating Committe for 
investigation and report. The following resolutions come under this category. 


C59/54 BE IT RESOLVED, that this An¬ 
nual General Meeting deplore 
the watering down of high school 
courses, and respectfully but em¬ 
phatically urge the Department 
of Education to restore more 
factual information into the high 
school courses and thus provide 
more of a challenge to the better 
students who are now suffering 
discouragement. 

C60/54 Whereas; our present high school 
curriculum seems to have been 
planned largely to meet the 
needs of those students with less 
academic ability and not to meet 
the needs or wishes of our more 
capable students, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we pe¬ 
tition the High School Curricu¬ 
lum Committee to authorize 
courses of a more highly factual 
nature in such subjects as Cana¬ 
dian history, British history, 
European history, trigonometry 
and analytical geometry, and 
further 

BE IT RESOLVED, that these 
courses be classified as electives 
and require a high standing in 
prerequisite courses. 

C61/54 Whereas; the present method of 
rating passes and failures on 


Grade XII final papers tenrs to 
create a feeling of frustrate n in 
the minds of both pupils and 
teachers because these pe cen- 
tages are so fixed and rigid, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that th, De- 
partment of Education be ; >ked 
to make the ratio of passe: and 
failures less fixed, and ope 1 to 
yearly fluctuation dependin ; on 
the quality of the paper as 
judged by the markers o ex¬ 
amination papers. 

C62/54 Whereas; the new course in 3ng- 
lish for Grade IX is base on 
English composition and unc 
tional grammar, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that th. De 
partment of Education revis the 
annual examination in this sub¬ 
ject so that it adheres to the text 
in use in that grade. 

C63/54 Whereas; the present Scien e 10 
and 20 courses are entire! too 
elementary for high school ! vels, 
and 

Whereas; the Chemistry I a d II 
courses (recently eliminate i or 
reduced in scope) were suffi ient- 
ly detailed to give a student ome 
insight into, and appreciate n of 
specialized science, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Ch mis 
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try I and II be put back into the 
high schools for matriculation 
purposes as well as for general 
diploma requirements. 

C6 >4 Whereas; the study of trigonom¬ 
etry, analytical geometry, and 
elementary calculus are all 
necessary to grasp the signifi¬ 
cance of modern technology in 
its broader aspects, and 
Whereas; those students who do 
not go on to university are 
denied the opportunity under the 
present Mathematics 10, 20 and 
30 of studying anything more 
than manipulation of simple 
number facts, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that: (a) trig¬ 
onometry and analytical geome¬ 
try be placed back on the course 
as a matriculation requirement, 
(b) algebra 2 with elementary 
calculus be resumed, and (c) a 
good solid course in general 
arithmetic, Grade XI, be offered 
as a matriculation prerequisite. 

C65/54 Whereas; we believe the text in 
French 20 is far too sketchy to 
challenge the average high school 
student, and 

Whereas; two years of a foreign 
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language does not satisfy ma¬ 
triculation requirements nor sat¬ 
isfy any sense of achievement for 
those who do not matriculate, 
and 

Whereas; the study of foreign 
languages should be practical as 
well as humanitarian, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we ask 
the General Curriculum Commit¬ 
tee to take immediate steps to 
reinstate the three year program 
of foreign languages in the high 
school. 
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Language Learning and Teaching 

(Continued from. Page 7) 
make himself an expert in diagnosis 
and prescription, in judicious praise and 
appraisal. 

Experienced teachers agree that the 
most effective way of fulfilling these re¬ 
sponsibilities is to address the student 
directly—in personal discussion, if pos¬ 
sible, otherwise on paper. Space per¬ 
mits only one example. The following 
paragraph was written by a Grade VII 
student. 

Why my hobby is important. 

My hobby is raising livestock for show. 
My hobby is important in many ways. 
My hobby is important to me, because if 
I raise, and breed better livestock, I will 
get better prices for, niy cattle. The bet¬ 
ter cattle I raise, and improve, will in¬ 
crease the popularity of this certain 
breed of cattle. If my calf takes a first 
prize at a show, I may win a trip to To¬ 
ronto or Edmonton. If my calf comes 
from a good line of pure-bred stock he 
may take a good prize at Toronto. If I 
can learn a lot about cattle, and how to 
improve them, I will be a better farmer 
when I grow up. 

How can this student be helped? By 
inking in the capital letters in the title 
and crossing out the period, but meticu¬ 
lously striking out each unnecessary or 
undesirable comma, etc.? A little per¬ 
haps. But as a well-known English 
teacher once said, the object of criticism 
is hot so much to emend a particular 
piece of writing as to amend the com¬ 
poser—to develop his powers of self- 
criticism, to enable him to generalize so 
as to do better next time. 

In terms of these objectives, what 
should be said to the student? Perhaps 
something like this: 

Your paragraph, Jim, is clear and 
iveil organized. I like the way you line up 
your reasons for considering your hobby 
important. One thing that troubles me, 
however, is the number of commas you 
use in two of your sentences: they hold 
me back when I want to keep going. Read 
your paragraph again to decide which 


sentences these are, and which commas 
you do not need or should not have Re¬ 
member that commas usually mark the 
small pauses that we make when speak¬ 
ing. (Consult your text, page ., if you 

need further suggestions.) The ,>thtr 
thing that I think you could impro ve is 
the repeated “My hobby” at the begin¬ 
ning of each of the first three sentences. 
What are pronouns for? Would thee not 
be useful here? 

Check the spelling of the underlmi 
word, and add it to your list. 

There are, of course, other thing that 
need attention—the convention of 
titling and paragraphing, and pe haps 
more variety in sentence structure. 
These should certainly be discuss d at 
some time or other. But the mail 
points have been made, and in snch a 
way as to challenge the writer’s thi -king 
instead of simply facing him whh a 
battery of mechanical tasks. 

It would, of course, be unrealis .ic to 
expect that the teacher of a large class 
is going to read and comment in detail 
on everything written by every stident. 
Teachers are only human. Much time 
and energy can be saved by incid ental 
guidance as the teacher circulates bout 
the room during work periods. 

Teaching about language 

What, now, of the more formal each 
ing jobs—those related, for example, to 
the social uses and effects of language, 
to grammatical terminology and prin- 
ciples, to the systematic analysis and de¬ 
velopment of special skills such as 
paragraphing, sentence structure, punc¬ 
tuation, etc.? What, too, of the formal 
drill or practice required to establish 
such understandings and skills? 

Presumably almost all phases of 
language study come in for some formal 
teaching during the year. There will he 
many sharp, short lessons (of a few 
minutes only) interspersed with the 
students’ actual language activities, as 
when a single point of punctuation needs 
(Continued on Page 60 ) 
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February 15, 1954. 

To ie Members of the 

Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

Lames and Gentlemen: 

We submit herewith Balance Sheet of your Association as at December 
31. 953, together with Revenue and Expenditure Statement for the year ended 
th: date, Revenue and Expenditure Statement of The AT A Magazine for the same 
pei. M, and related schedule of assets and expenditures. 

We have examined the Association’s books, accounts and records for the 
yea: 1953, and report that we have received all of the information and explanations 
we have required. 

In our opinion, the accompanying Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so 
as exhibit a true and correct view of the financial position of the Association as 
at ecember 31, 1953, and the Revenue and Expenditure Statement correctly 
re: ets the results of operations for the year then ended, according to the best of our 
in mation, the explanations received by us, and as shown by the books of the 
As eiation. 

The form of presentation, in the Balance Sheet, of the Association’s assets, 
lit ities, reserves and surplus has been changed from previous years, and con- 
sis of three sections. The Revenue Fund section covers the assets and liabilities 
di: tly concerned with the day to day operations of the Association and the surplus 
res ting therefrom. The Capital Fund section covers the fixed assets, such as land, 
bu . ting, furniture and equipment, and the liability and reserve applicable thereto. 
T! Trust Funds section covers the investments and other assets of the Association’s 
tr>: t funds and sets forth the individual funds represented by the assets. 

Operations for the year have resulted in a surplus of $33,144.20 on general 
ac ant, and a deficit of $3,075.95 on The AT A Magazine, or a Net Surplus of 
$3 068.25. 

In accordance with a resolution of the 1953 Annual General Meeting, an 
ai : unt of $18,058.99 has been transferred to the Special Emergency Fund, leaving 
a lance of $20,000.00 in Surplus at that time. 

Additions to Fixed Assets during the year totalled $2,929.05, of which 
$1-3.00 was added to Building and $2,753.05 to Office Furniture and Equipment. 
T mortgage to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund has been reduced by $3,935.47 
di ing 1953. 

Appropriations to Trust Funds from Revenue in 1953 totalled $22,610.63, 
composed of $13,000.00 from General Revenue and $9,610.63 from Investment 
Earnings, the latter being the total investment earnings for the year. Details of 
the appropriations are as follows: 



From 

Prom 



General 

Investment 


Trust Fund 

Revenue 

Earnings 

Total 


Scholarships . $ 1,000.00 $ 765.70 $ 1,765.70 

Research . 1,000.00 711.93 1,711.93 


Library . 

Special Emergency . 

1,000.00 

692.79 

1,241.28 

1,692.79 

1,241.28 

General . 

10,000.00 

2,439.13 

12,439.13 

Supplementary Pension 


3,759.80 

3,759.80 


$ 13,000.00 

$ 9,610.63 

$ 22,610.63 
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During the year the Supplementary Pension Fund Reserve was increase d by 
$62,391.21 to a total of $146,070.34. Revenue from members for the year to ailed 
$104,369.57, and interest on funds invested $3,759.80. Supplementary Pensions paid 
amounted to $45,738.16. 

Net cost of operating Barnett House for the year was $4,203.63, or $310.30 
per month. This amount has been charged as rent for the Association under Office 
and Administrative expenditures. 

The Association’s net assets, or members’ equity, now total $296,9,4.10, 
arrived at as follows: 


Total Assets per Balance Sheet . 

Deduct— 

Inter-Fund Accounts included under 

Current Assets . 

Current Liabilities . 

T.R.F. Mortgage . 

Supplementary Pension Fund Reserve 

Net Assets or Members’ Equity _ 


$556,100.02 


$ 38,780.43 
9,161.09 
65,104.06 

146,070.34 259,115.92 


$296,984.10 


We shall be pleased to supply any further information which may be dt ired 
at any time. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


PATRIQUIN, DUNCAN, McCLARY, McCLARY & COMP NY. 

By: John P. Me' iary. 


THE ATA MAGAZINE 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE STATEMENT 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1953 

Revenue 

Advertising __ $ 10,505.99 

Subscriptions . 11,091.45 $ 21,597.44 


Expenditure 


Administration . 

Salaries . 

Rural Editorial Service . 

Printing of Magazine (10 Issues) 
Commission on Advertising .. 
Postage—Magazine • . 

Rent and Janitor . ...... 


$ 1,200.00 

3,600.00 

543.82 5,343.82 


14,239.92 

3,337.47 

552.18 18,129.57 


1,200.00 24,673.39 


Net Deficit for Year Ended December 31, 

1953 _-.._ $ 3,075.95 
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ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE STATEMENT 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1953 

Revenue 


Fee __-._____ $134,784.21 

L s Transferred to the ATA Magazine_ 10,500.00 $124,284.21 


Inv intent Earnings _ 9,610.63 

Rec ipts for Health Insurance Adminis- 
t ion __- 1,951.26 


Expenditure 


Off and Adminstrative (Per Schedule)_ $ 41,335.61 

Ho raria _ 300.00 

La- Costs and Legal Retainer . 846.33 

Pu city . 2,161.08 

Fal Conventions . $ 4,387.40 

s Revenue Applied . 2,704.67 1,682.73 


Ba Workshop . 8,412.50 

s Receipts Applied . . 3,458.65 4,953.85 


An, ial General Meeting .. . 6,692.84 

Ex, utive Meetings . 3,780.36 

General Executive Expense . 3,171.32 

Co- mittees (Per Schedule) . 3,202.07 

Sal i y Negotiations . 2,776.77 

Board of Reference . 135.30 

Canadian Teachers’ Federation—Fees .. 5,484.80 

Canadian Teachers Federation— 

Building Fund _ 1,100.00 

Conferences and Conventions (Per Schedule) 2,440.71 

Scholarships . 345.00 

ss Revenue Applied . 345.00 


Library ...... 407.28 

l ess Revenue Applied . 407.28 


Research . 500.00 

Less Revenue Applied . 500.00 


Bai Debts ... 27.50 

Trust Fund Appropriations— 

From General Revenue . 13,000.00 

From Investment Earnings . 9,610.63 22,610.63 


Net Surplus, being Excess of Revenue over 
Expenditure, for the year ended December 
31, 1953 ________ 


$135,846.10 


$102,701.90 


$ 33,144.20 




































ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Revenue Fund Section 


Current Assets 

Cash on Hand. 

Cash in Imperial Bank of Canada . 

Estimated Fees Receivable . 

Cash Advanced for Executive Expenses 


Accounts Receivable . $ 4,313.69 

Less Provision for Bad Debts .. ...... 200.00 


Stationery on Hand. 

Insurance Prepaid . 

Postage and Unemployment Insurance 
Stamps on Hand ___ 

Due from Capital Fund ___ 

Due from Trust Funds _ 


Capital Fund Section 

Fixed Assets 


Building i. .zz 153,794.58 

Less Reserve for Depreciation . 10,209.64 


Office Furniture and Equipment 15,433.19 

Less Reserve for Depreciation . 4,545.57 


Library (at nominal value) .. 
Deposits . 


Trust Funds Section 

Trust Funds Assets 

Investments— 

Securities of, or guaranteed by 
Dominion, Provincial and Municipal 


Governments (at cost) _ 315,686.18 

Accrued Interest . 3,956.68 

E. C. Ansley Mortgage . 1,839.79 

F. J. C. Seymour Mortgage . 4,060.39 


Supplementary Pension Fund Deposit . 

Estimate of Supplementary Pension Fund 
Fees Receivable . 


$ 50.00 

1,557.67 
12,708.00 
106.14 

4,113.69 

1,500.00 

69.50 

343.91 $ 20/; 48.91 
13,541.72 

25,238.71 38,710.41 


$ 59,4 19.31 


5,112.08 

143,584.94 


10,887.62 

1.00 

100.00 


$159, 6 55.61 


325,543.04 

4,500.00 

7,142.00 


$337,i 85.01 
$556. 10.® 
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ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 


LIABILITIES 
Revenue Fund Section 

;i ant Liabilities 

* . counts Payable _ $ 1,344.13 

1 cals Fees Payable ____ 7,680.12 

ike Fund _. ... 136.34 S 9,161.09 


lu;.'luS 

Glance December 31, 1952 _ 38,058.99 

General Surplus for Year 1953 _ $ 33,144.20 

aess Magazine Deficit for 1953 _ 3,075.95 30,068.25 


68,127.24 

duct— 

Transfer to Special Emergency Fund 18,058.99 


Gance December 31, 1953 _ 50,068.25 


$ 59,229.34 


Capital Fund Section 

hers’ Retirement Fund Mortgage . .. ... 65,104.06 

ayable $600.00 per month including 
principal and interest) 

ding Fund Reserve _ 81,039.86 


lo Revenue Fund 


146,143.92 

13,541.72 


$159,685.64 


Trust Funds Section 


Funds Reserves 


•holarships . 

:esearch . 

ibrary .. 

s pecial Emergency 
General . 


18,462.64 

17,056.96 

16,704.85 

46,926.47 

66,725.07 165,875.99 


upplementary Pension Fund Reserve _ 146,070.34 

1 ; ? to Revenue Fund___ 25,238.71 


$337,185.04 


$556,100.02 
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ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
SUPPLEMENTARY PENSION FUND RESERVE 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Balance January 1, 1953 . 

Revenue— 

Receipts in 1953 . 

Less Estimate of Fees Receivable January 
1. 1953 _ 


Add Estimate of Fees Receivable December 
31, 1953 _ 


Supplementary Pensions Paid in 1953 


Add Allocation of Investment Earnings _ 

Balance December 31, 1953 _ 

Represented by— 

Deposit with Board of Administrators, 

Teachers’ Retirement Fund _ 

Estimate of Supplementary Pension Fees 

Receivable as at December 31, 1953 _ 

Securities and/or Cash _ 


$ 83,€791! 


$104,527.57 

7,300.00 

97,227.57 

7,142.00 


104,1 39.51 

188,018.70 
45,7 S8.lt 


3/ 980 


146, C ’0.31 


4,500.00 

7,142.00 

134,428.34 $146,( 0.31 


ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
BARNETT HOUSE 
STATEMENT OF RENTAL COSTS 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Rentals— 

Monarch Life Assurance Compan; 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund ... 
The ATA Magazine . 

Total Revenue . 


Maintenance . 

Heat . 

Light and Water ... 
Less Recoveries . 


Total Direct Expense . 

Interest on Mortgage . 

Provision for Depreciation at 2%% . 

Total Expense .. 

Net Cost in Lieu of Rent_ 


6,663.24 

3,264.53 

3,972.66 


13,900.43 
$ 4,203.63 
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Official Bulletin, Department of Education 


utv r Red Cross Handbook 

T* Canadian Red Cross Society has 
jet ily issued the Junior Red Cross 
an took, which gives complete infor- 
ai n about the organization and its 
n am. The book is useful as a teach¬ 
es eference and is approved as such, 
op may be obtained from the Pro- 
nc.nl Junior Red Cross Office, 1504 - 
it street East, Calgary, Alberta. 

T Annual Creative Writing 
on atition and Fourth Annual Art 
ci rship Competition, 1953-54. 

'1 e competitions are sponsored by 
e niversity of Alberta’s Banff School 
El ne Arts and the Provincial Chapter 
i e I.O.D.E. in cooperation with the 
ep tment of Extension, University of 
11- la. 

1 - Writers’ courses held each year as 
an of the University’s Banff School of 
tv Arts have two major aims: first, to 
icovrage the collection of Alberta ma¬ 


sition of Resolutions 

Whereas; a better understanding by 
the provincial membership of the 
problems confronting, and the de¬ 
cisions of the Executive Council of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
would foster better professional re¬ 
lations and would aid in preventing 
misunderstandings regarding the ac¬ 
tions of the Executive Council, and 
Whereas; the councillors delegated to 
attend the Annual General Meeting 
are called upon to vote on matters of 
provincial policy, and a knowledge of 
the proceedings of the Executive 


terials such as might be useful to 
creative writers, and second, to encour¬ 
age Alberta writers to use Alberta 
themes and subjects. 

As a further means of encouraging de¬ 
velopment of the creative talents of Al¬ 
berta young people, the Provincial 
Chapter of the I.O.D.E. has agreed to add 
to the Creative Writing Competition for 
Alberta Schools, a Scholarship Compe- 
tion for young artists in the high schools. 
The scholarship is to the value of $100.00 
and will assist the winner to attend the 
painting classes of the Banff School of 
Fine Arts. 

Information about the rules of the 
competitions and other particulars may 
be obtained by writing to Donald 
Cameron, Director of the Banff School of 
Fine Arts, University of Alberta, Edmon¬ 
ton. Entries for both competitions must 
be mailed to the Director, Department of 
Extension not later than April 14, 1954. 


Council would assist these councillors 
in more adequately understanding 
some of the basic problems involved, 
BE IT RESOLVED, that copies of the 
minutes of the meetings of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council, presently distributed 
only to members of the Executive 
Council, be sent to the councillors 
through the secretaries of the locals 
and that one copy be retained by the 
secretary of the local for reference 
purposes. 

The Executive Council is opposed to im¬ 
plementing this resolution, because it is 
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Year 

Books 


for 

SCHOOLS 
LARGE 
AND 
SMALL 

• 

COMMERCIAL 
PRINTERS LTD. 

EDMONTON 


We 

Produce 
All Types 
of 

Printing 


OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
LEAGUE OF CANADA 

Founded in 1910 

TOURS IN BRITAIN 
$650.00 up. 

Montreal to Montreal 
CONTINENTAL EXTENSIONS— 
France, Germany, Switzerland, 


Holland _$275.00 

France, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 

Germany, Holland _$475.00 

Denmark, Sweden, Norway _$285.00 

For printed Leaflet write 


R. Fletcher, B.A., LL.D., 
Honorary Treasurer 
Miss Lilian Watson, 
Travel Director 

505 Time Bldg., Winnipeg 


felt that such action is not in the best 
interests of the Association. 

2. Whereas; the majority of teachers 
are not adequately informed regard 
ing the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
policy, results of Executive meetings, 
motions passed by the Central Exe- 
cutive, results of Executive or secre- 
tarial meetings with governme at of¬ 
ficials, and 

Whereas; such information is deemed 
necessary for intelligent local discus¬ 
sion and decisions, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the A mud 
General Meeting go on record is re 
questing that a report of all i npor- 
tant decisions be publicized ii Tk 
AT A Magazine. 

The Executive Council concurs with ffe 
idea of publishing important decisi ns i« 
newsletters and/or The AT A Mag 'zim. 

3. BE IT RESOLVED, that the c< Men¬ 
tion committees of the cities c Cal¬ 
gary and Edmonton whose conven¬ 
tions are held in February b em 
powered to choose their own conven¬ 
tion guest speaker and that the Cen¬ 
tral Executive make a grant to vards 
the expenses of the speaker, such 
grant to be equal to the amou it ex 
pended by the Executive Council for 
the 1953 convention speaker. 

This resolution was tabled, because that 
always been dealt with in a genera' wuj. 
Any convention group may request an* 
speaker desired. 

4. Whereas; the teachers who continue 
to teach after their sixty-fifth birth¬ 
day make a very worthwhile contribu¬ 
tion to the stability of the Teachers' 
Retirement Fund, and 
Whereas; at the present time they 
are receiving no recognition of this 
fact, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that half the 
years of service after sixty-five he 
counted as pensionable years the 
same as those years before the aged 
thirty. 

This resolution was presented to thi 
Executive Council of the 'Gover 
and also referred to the ATA Pensim 
Committee. 
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5. Whereas; Section 12 of By-law No. 
I of 1948 of the Board of Administra¬ 
tors of the Teachers’ Retirement 

• and requires that no person receiv- 
; a pension under this By-law who 
: re-employed for any period or 
. riods as a teacher shall be paid his 
pension' or any part thereof during any 
j eh period or periods except when 
the pension exceeds his salary in 
which case he shall receive the 
mount of that excess, 

IT RESOLVED, that an amend¬ 
ment to Section 12 of By-law No. 1 
1948 be made so that retired 
achers may take employment as 
[ institute teachers without losing 
t heir pensions. 

'lit: resolution was referred to the AT A 
Vr on Committee. 

6. Whereas; the present Alberta Teach¬ 
es’ Association pension plan is not 

tuarially sound, and 
Hereas; the pension plan is not 
aranteed by the provincial govern¬ 
ment, and 

hereas; many younger teachers are 
l wing money into the plan which 
ould be sufficient to assure their 
n pension, and 

whereas; there are many teachers 
ho have rendered valuable service 
• the province but have not contri¬ 
ved to the pension fund sufficient 
:o provide for their pension under 
He present scale of benefits, 

E IT RESOLVED, that the Execu- 
iive of the Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion be asked to look into the possi¬ 
bility of pensions being paid on the 
basis of a sliding scale, the benefits 
i > increase with years of service with 
ail to be paid a full pension after 
twenty-one years when the pension 
scheme will have been in operation 
for thirty-five years. 

Vm.s resolution was referred to the AT A 
ension Committee. 

I Whereas; under the present system 
of certification, teachers not quali¬ 
fied by experience to teach certain 
subjects, e.g., science, social studies, 
French, etc., are allowed to teach 


ATA 

GROUP HOSPITAL PLAN 
HOSPITALIZATION 
SURGERY 

MEDICAL CARE 

ACCIDENT EXPENSE 
Has your Local enrolled? 
Members—$2.25 

Members ahd dependents—$5.50 
Has your Local enrolled? 

For further information, write 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
9929 103rd Street, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada 

Underwritten by 

Occidental Life Insurance 
Company 
of California 

Home Office: Los Angeles 


WHEN YOU 
VISIT 

EDMONTON 

MAKE 



YOUR MEETING PLACE 
FOR SHOPPING 
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Filmstrips are an Inexpensive 
Teaching Aid 


Many schools are now forming their own libraries. 
Besides having a large rental library, 
we can obtain filmstrips for purchase. 

For further information, apply 

DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

Edmonton, Alberta 


these subjects, while teachers with 
special qualifications and back¬ 
grounds in these subjects are not al¬ 
lowed to teach them, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association and the Depart¬ 
ment of Education investigate the 
matter to determine what steps could 
be taken to make certification more 
practical. 

This is contrary to present policy. The 
Association has always favoured general 
certification of teachers before special 
certification is granted. The Executive 
Council voted non-concurrence. 

8. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Execu¬ 
tive Council of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association ask the Government to 
amend the By-laws of The Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Act, providing that 
teachers retiring in 1953 have their 
retirement allowance based on the 
average annual salary for the six 
consecutive years of his pensionable 
service during which his salary was 
the highest; in 1954 for the seven 

52 


years; in 1955 for the eight years; 
in 1956 for the nine years; ii 1951, 
and after for the ten const cutive 
years of his pensionable service dur¬ 
ing which his salary was the h h,.' I 
This resolution was referred to th , ATA 
Pension Committee. 

9. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Execu¬ 
tive Council be requested to prepare 
and submit an electoral ballot which 
would permit an Annual General 
Meeting to terminate contributions 
to the Supplementary Pension Fund, 
at some date between December 31, 
1954 and December 31, 1958, when 
sufficient reserves are in sight to 
take care of the estimated liability. 
An electoral ballot has been presented it 
the locals and will be dealt with try th 
195U Annual General Meeting. 

10. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Execn 
tive Council be requested to institute 
an electoral ballot which would 
change the By-laws of the Associa¬ 
tion so that there shall be ten geo 
graphic districts, with a represents 

The ATA Magazine 








tive from each, districts and boun- 
d ies to be determined by resolution 
of the Executive Council. 

In • ctoral ballot has been presented to 
he locals and will be dealt with by the 
95i Annual General Meeting. 

1. B-K IT RESOLVED, that the ATA 
F idbook be brought up to date and 
ri fributed without charge before 
' tember, 1953. 

The TA Handbook has been revised and 
Mb rial copies are available. 

2. V. ereas; we have a code of ethics 
b inadequate means of enforcing it, 
Be IT RESOLVED, that the Execu- 
ti take steps toward achieving this 
e i by empowering the local ATA 
e utive of each division to receive 

review complaints about breaches 
o this code and give a preliminary 
h ring in the presence of an appoint- 
< member of the Central Executive. 
The ixecutive Council voted non-con- 
wrr ce with this resolution, because it 
i ci vary to present regulations. 

3. t IT RESOLVED, that teachers who 


take teaching positions with the Do¬ 
minion of Canada under the Colombo 
Plan shall receive the same consid¬ 
eration under our pension plan as 
members of the armed services in 
the past war. 

The Executive Council voted non-concur¬ 
rence, because it was felt that this would 

place an additional burden on the Fund. 

14. Whereas; there is concern over the 
financial condition of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund, and 
Whereas; there appears to be a dang¬ 
er that in the future years those 
teachers who have paid into the fund 
for a period of thirty-five years may 
not be able to receive their pension 
rights, due to the financial condition 
of the fund, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this Annual 
General Meeting ask the Executive 
Council of the Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation to seek an amendment to 
The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act, 
so that until a teacher shall have paid 
at least half of the amount necessary 


Welcome to \ liter in \ 
finest Hurtltrore 

V<n>u trill delight in our ... 

♦ Fine English Bone China 

♦ Convenient Luggage 

♦ Cutlery and Silverware 

ASHDOWN’S 

110 - 8th Avenue W. Calgary 
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to pay for a larger pension, 

(1) some reasonable ceiling be 
adopted, 

(2) those going on pension should 
have deducted 5% of their pension¬ 
able salary till they have paid in for 
twenty-five years. 

This resolution was referred to the AT A 
Pension Committee. 

15. Whereas; the remuneration paid to 
teachers who mark final papers in 
Edmonton has not kept pace with 
the general rise in wages and fees, 
and 


Whereas; the living allowance paid 
teachers not residing in Edmonton 
is below expense allowances paid by 
the government to their officials, 
BE IT RESOLVED, that this Annual 
General Meeting request the Execu¬ 
tive Council of the Alberta Teachers' 
Association to seek payments and ex¬ 
pense allowances on a more equitable 
scale for those teachers markin: final 
examination papers. 

This resolution was tabled becaus it it 
contrary to present regulations. 


TEACHERS! 

Attend Your Conventio 
The Economical Way 
By - - 

• When you plan your trip to the 
® convention this year you'll t e 

* * money ahead if you consult yo ir 

local SUNBURST agent first, h e 
has at his finger tips the mcst 
convenient schedules plus econo; <- 
ical excursion rates. 

T 
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Used Books & Magazines 

Books of all kinds, singles and sets. 
Prices the very lowest 

Back Issues of National Geographies 
Write or visit our shop 

Browsers Welcome 

JAFFE'S BOOK & MUSIC EXCHANGE 
| 225 - 8 Ave. East, Calgary, Phone 25797 
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In Memory of 


ame 

School District 

Address 

Date of Death 

L. Maude Bell 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Collingwood, 

Ont. 

April, 

1953 

Maiv: Aimee 

Marguerite Bonnet 

Sturgeon S.D. 24 

Vimy 

Oct. 

3, 1953 

Ethi L. Bruce 

Calgary S.D. 19 

Calgary 

Feb. 

28, 1954 

Mar j ret Orr 

Buchanan 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Edmonton 

Aug. 

12, 1953 

5m. a E. Chegwin 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Edmonton 

Feb. 

15, 1953 

5. 0 Duke 

Sturgeon S.D. 24 

Victoria, B.C. 

Jan. 

19, 1954 

Arc’; bald Melvin 

F: her 

Lethbridge S.D. 51 

Lethbridge 

Oct. 

28, 1953 

May V. Gowan 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Edmonton 

April 

12, 1953 

An n ; Hall 

Lacombe S.D. 243 

Calgary 

June 

21, 1953 

J. M rtha Kelly 

High River S.D. 144 

High River 

Dec. 

9, 1953 

’etc Klotz 

Neutral Hills 

S.D. 16 

Bodo 

Nov. 

9, 1953 

Chaiiotte B. 

M Lellan 

Athabasca S.D. 42 

Edmonton 

March 

4, 1953 

lec. e Marion 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Edmonton 

Dec. 

7, 1953 

liar' Evelyn Mclver 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Edmonton 

March 

11, 1953 

George A. McKee 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Victoria, B.C. 

Dec. 

1, 1953 

jawrence Robert 

McLeay 

Vegreville S.D. 19 

Lavoy 

Feb. 

19, 1954 

Ctta McLellan 

Clover Bar S.D. 13 

Fort Sas¬ 
katchewan 

June 

1, 1953 

lelen M. McNamara 

Barrhead S.D. 59 

Barrhead 

July 

1, 1953 

J. H. Renwick 

Westlock S.D. 37 

Durham, Ont. 

March 

21, 1953 

sab; ila E. Salsauler 

Rocky Mountain 

S.D. 15 

Benalto 

Oct. 

8, 1953 

Slizabeth S. Sexsmith 

Calgary S.D. 19 

Calgary 

Dec. 

11, 1953 

fohn T. Shaw 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Edmonton 

June 

26, 1953 

Sr. Aimee de 

L’lmmaculee 

St. Paul S.D. 2228 

St. Paul 



Sr. Eugene (Ahern) 

Edmonton Sep. S.D. 7 

Edmonton 

November, 1953 

Sr. Hubert de Jesus 

Edmonton Sep. S.D. 7 

Edmonton 

Nov. 

11, 1953 

>r. Marie Winnifred 

(Helena Fortier) 

Thibeault S.D. 35 

Morinville 



Helen I. Smith 

Turner Valley 

S.D. 4039 

Black Diamond 

Feb. 

23, 1953 

3. May Switzer 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Vancouver, B.C. 

Dec. 

1, 1953 

Sric V. C. Tucker 

Macleod S.D. 28 

Fort Macleod 

Aug. 

5, 1953 

1. R. Vallis 

Medicine Hat 

S.D. 76 

Medicine Hat 

May 

1, 1953 

Ufred Waite 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Crescent Beach, 
B.C. 

Oct. 

20, 1953 

Frederick Dutton 

Weir 

Calgary S.D. 19 

Calgary 

Nov. 

22, 1953 


^Pensioners 
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Social Implications of the Teacher's Job 


(Continued from Page 15) 
parent-teacher cooperation such as 
parent-teacher discussion groups where 
the problems of developing children in 
home and school are discussed. These 
can be arranged by Home and School 
Associations which should be engaged 
primarily in studying how to meet the 
needs of children in home, school and 
community. They should not be merely 
ladies-aides to the principal to buy 
school equipment. They should not be 
social organizations or general com¬ 
munity clubs. Initiating new methods 
of teacher-parent cooperation requires 
preparation on the part of both parents 
and teachers. Cooperative study and 
discussion over a year would not be too 
much before the inauguration of 
systematic teacher-parent conferences or 
other forms of parent-teacher coopera¬ 
tion. 

4. The teacher's relationship to the 
community. 

Because the teacher’s daily job brings 
him into contact with immature minds, 
it is important that he have the same 
community contacts with his fellow 
citizens as does the lawyer, the grocer 
and the business executive. A social 
life which cuts across occupational lines 
will help to keep the teacher’s life in 
balance. Certainly he should have a 
recreational life that is rich and satisfy¬ 
ing. . 

So far as the teacher’s participation in 
community organizations goes, the teach¬ 
er should play the part of a good citizen 
—no more, no less. He should pull his 
load in the community boat like the 
other leading citizens of the community 
but he should not be a community chore 
boy. 

There is, however, a professional side 
to a teacher’s relations with the com¬ 
munity. I said that every child had four 
sets of teachers of which community 
teachers were one. By community teach¬ 
ers I mean the church and all its or¬ 
ganizations; the recreational agencies 
such as the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
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Playgrounds Association, the public 
library, the radio and television station, 
newspapers, magazines, the moving 
picture theatre, the various welfare 
agencies; and the standards held by the 
adults of the community. Since ill ol 
these community teachers affect a hild’s 
development—even his intellectual de¬ 
velopment in school—it is important 
that the teacher be willing to recognize 
them as partners and to work with then 
for the best all-round development oi 
her pupils. Too often, the schoi i’s co¬ 
operation with community agen es is 
limited to cases where something ; riou; 
has occurred such as the child’s sopear- 
ance in the juvenile court. Ac ually, 
conferences between children’s chool 
teachers and community teachers would 
yield a degree of helpful coop* ation 
that would greatly help the work if the 
school. 

5. The teacher's relationship to t e 

society in which he lives. 

One of the things which teacher need 
to realize is that they don’t ova the 
schools. Schools are an agen y of 
contemporary society designed to carry 
out the purposes of that society, f hools 
and school systems cannot be much 
better than the public opinion on which 
they rest. An enterprising teacher, 
principal or superintendent of schools 
or a forward-looking department t f edu¬ 
cation can go a little way ahead of public 
opinion. If they go too far they are 
pulled up short. In the last analysis all 
school policies are determined by public 
opinion not only through the public’s 
elected representatives but in many oth¬ 
er subtle ways. In the long run the public 
determines what schools are for what 
shall be the nature of their curricula, 
what general methods of teaching shall 
be employed and of course the nature 
and quality of the school plant and 
equipment. 

So far as the aims and objectives ol 
schools go, these change as the needs 
of society change. Our grandfathers 
were chiefly concerned with literacy and 
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o they expected the schools to concen- 
rate on the “3 R’s.” Later an expand- 
ig i rontier and the opportunity for 
ieop to win a better living and higher 
ocia status reflected themselves in the 
chool’s emphasis on the passing of 
xan nations in academic subject mat¬ 
er v tich in their turn led to diplomas 
ihic! opened up opportunities. Because 
f ti tremendous insecurities and un- 
erts nties of our times, many sincere 
ieop want to go back to these objec- 
ives There may be temporary reaction 
lut i the long run society will be forced 
o re lize that it lives in an atomic age 
nd 1 faced with new problems. We can 
e s: e of only two things so far as the 
ati: of the world in which our chil- 
rer must live goes. These are (1) an 
icrc singly rapid rate of change the 
xac nature of which change no one 
an redict; (2) a state of continuing 
ind obably increased tension. Society 
eec to ask itself what kind of persons 
ts c Idren should be to be able to face 
hes< two facts without damage to them¬ 


selves or others. Certainly the “3 R’s” 
will not be enough nor will a university 
matriculation or even a university 
degree necessarily be enough as such. To 
face the kind of world they will have to 
live in, our children will need to de¬ 
velop three things (1) integrity of per¬ 
sonality, (2) integrity of thinking, and 
(3) integrity of character. By integrity 
of personality, I mean an emotional ma¬ 
turity which will enable them to stand 
up to change and tension without “break¬ 
ing down” or “blowing up.” By integrity 
of thinking, I mean skills in problem¬ 
solving and a set of generalized habits of 
thinking in an objective manner such as 
those of gathering adequate data before 
coming to a conclusion and the wise use 
of generalization and the testing of 
results. By integrity of character, I 
mean the acquiring of those habits of re- 
sponsibilty, honesty, loyalty and co¬ 
operativeness for which the world of 
business, industry and international af¬ 
fairs cries out today. Whether, in the 
midst of fears and uncertainties of the 
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present, society will run back to the 
methods and techniques suitable for an 
older day remains to be seen. 

The general criticisms of our schools 
today reflect our present insecurities 
and fears in the face of the new atomic 
age in which we now live. 


The teacher cannot impose on society 
his notion of what schools are for. All 
he can do is, as a citizen and as a pro 
fessional man of experience, to attempt 
to persuade his fellow-citizens. Then 
too, he should make every effort to see 
that the decisions of the public w th re¬ 
gard to education are made on th« basis 
of study and discussion and not on the 
emotional basis of either fear of tie new 
or a nostalgic longing for “the good 
old days.” He should, in addition try to 
see that the public’s evaluation of the 
schools is made on what the schools 
actually are and are doing, inst ad of 
from some ivory tower by someoi ; who 
hasn’t spent half a day in a classroom 
during the past twenty-five years eying 
to find out what today’s schools a' like. 
It is important then that more ef rt be 
made to bring the public into the ‘ chools 
to see for themselves. It is much safer 
to have criticisms based on knowledge 
than on ignorance. 

The teacher’s job is, therefore very 
intimately bound up with the life f the 
times in which he lives and the school 
is bound to reflect the conflicts and tur¬ 
moil which society is experienciiIn 
other words, the teacher lives in no 
ivory tower but in the very midst of the 
traffic of life. His role is found to be 
powerfully affected by the snar s and 
dangers of that traffic. 

The teacher, therefore, is in the midst 
of living. His job is one of hui n re 
lations, first with individual pupils then 
with his class as a group, thei: with 
parents, then with fellow : citizer and 
community agencies at the community 
level, and finally with those members of 
society with whom he is bound up in the 
life of his time. Teaching today is not 
telling. It is not a filling station job 
which consists of pouring from a big 
jug into a little mug. Rather it is a job 
that requires mature, well-trained in¬ 
dividuals who themselves have integrity 
of personality, integrity of thinking and 
integrity of character. Only so, can the 
schools do the job which they are design¬ 
ed to do. 
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■pening Soon ... 

In hundreds of Canadian classrooms! 
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ANGUAGE JOURNEYS textbooks are now available for grades III, 
V and VII (in fact, thousands of copies are already in use). With the 
iblication this month of the texts for grades VI and VIII, the series will 
complete to the end of grade VIII. 


1 or information on the Newest, All-Canadian Basal texts—with 
i atures never before included in a Canadian language series — 
, rite to: 
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cience for Modern Living, a new Canadian series which provides a complete 
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to used for supplementary reading. 


—each book offers a complete science progran 

—many full-colour illustrations 
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2 Under the Sun_ 1.60 
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Language Learning and Teaching 

(Continued from Page 42) 
to be made clear. There will be longer 
lessons or blocks of lessons (units) to 
consolidate or systematize understand¬ 
ings more broadly organized—the com¬ 
parative study of various punctuation 
marks, for example. And there may, of 
course, be some study topics—such as 
the mass media of communication—that 
do not arise directly or at least complete¬ 
ly from classroom activities. 

In this more formal study the teach¬ 
er’s main tool, for better or for worse, 
is the text. It should oiler organized 
facts and understandings which the 
teacher himself has not the time (nor, in 
some cases, the competence) to provide. 
Experienced teachers, it is true, will 
have much to offer in terms of their own 
study and analysis. But normally the 


text provides the basic organization ; 
material, if only because all students 
supplied with it. 

The text, however, is but a tool j 
not a teacher. (Otherwise teachers wouli 
be unnecessary.) One of the te; 
responsibilities is directing the students 
study of the text, either sequentially o 
as a reference. Another—because o 

individual differences among student 
and classes—is interpreting, expl; ining 
or amplifying the text (or, in some 
directing that portions be omitted j . An 
other is using the text as the fo: us 
starting point for class discussion St 
another is making judicious use oi pn 
tice materials. 

It would be a comfortable thing or 
teachers if we could forget all our i 
sponsibilities but that of directing prac 
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True, you have your pension to depend on. But you’ll be a gr 
deal happier if you have extra money coming in every m 
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ce or drill exercises. They require 
ttle thought or skill on our part. They 
How us to relax. They keep students 
iusy. The only trouble is that they 
on’t, by and large, do much to improve 
he language capabilities of the students, 
for the most part they (the students) 
o exercises willingly enough, conscien- 
iousl filling in blanks and dutifully 
lakir g choices among alternative word 
orms Then they leave the classroom 
o speak and write much as before. Many 
ext and workbook exercises are the 
lerest busy work. 

There is merit in specific practice, 
iome exercises (call them drill, if you 
ike- I think practice is the more pur- 
losel il term) do help students to think 
about language alternatives, establish 
loint of understanding, and make ap- 
irov( d patterns more automatic. But 
here is simply no merit in proliferating 
hem beyond the stage of economical re- 
urn A few make the point or establish 
he pattern; a great many merely keep 
the udents out of mischief, if indeed 
they do even that. 

The evidence of research is reasonably 
cleai —the students own speech and writ¬ 
ing, together with practice exercises 
grov sng therefrom, provide the most ef¬ 
fects e means of improvement. Using 
the < esired skills in situations of actual 
communication furnishes at once the 
best motivation for learning and the best 
occasion for applying it. This is again 
the circular process: use, study, and a 
return to use. 

Providing good models 

Fortunately or unfortunately, langu¬ 
age learning is in large measure a mat¬ 
ter of luck. Luck in being born into a 
family in which the parents speak with 
precision and care. Luck in community 
patterns. Luck in having teachers who 
themselves use clear and effective 
speech. It is true, of course, that the 
radio as well as a flood of printed ma¬ 
terials now tends to level speech pat¬ 
terns. But from the school point of 
view the teacher’s importance as a model 
is an impressive fact. 
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Good usage especially, it seems to me, 
is somewhat like good character: we 
learn it mostly by example. Since in 
many instances the teacher’s language 
will be the best that the student ever 
comes purposefully in contact with, it 
had better be “good.” Good, but not 
prissy. Respectable, but not school- 
marmish. Correct, but not finicky. 

How the teacher says it, rather than 
how he says to say it, will be of the most 
enduring influence on his students. 
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ACCOMMODATION 
FOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

on the University Campus 
Apply 

ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


The Edmonton Separate School Board 
will make, during the next tew months, 
several appointments to its teaching 
staff, duties to begin September I, 1954. 
Interested teachers are invited to write 
to the undersigned for blank Application 
forms and Salary Schedules. 


A. A. O'BRIEN, Superintendent, 
Edmonton Separate Schools, 

9807 - 105 St., Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Executive Meeting 

The Provincial Executive held a meeting in Barnett House on 
Fes ruary 5 and 6. The agenda included discussion of scholarships, 
executive salaries, housing for teachers, ATA representation at various 
cor /entions, revision of The Teaching Profession Act, publicity work¬ 
shops, research, local constitutions, curriculum making, status of 
lib arians, nomination acceptance forms, councillors’ transportation, 
pe. sions, health and accident insurance, salary negotiations, amend¬ 
ments to The School Act, teacher recruitment, the budget, financial 
sta aments, and the Annual General Meeting. 

The Executive spent a good deal of time discussing the then- 
rui oured six weeks training course. All avenues were explored and 
every possible effort was to be made to prevent the lowering of stand- 
ar< and entrance requirements. 


Edmonton and Calgary Conventions 

The Edmonton City convention (including West Jasper Place) was 
held on February 8 and 9, and the Calgary City convention was held 
on February 11 and 12. Dr. Sam Laycock, retired Dean of the College 
of Education, University of Saskatchewan, was our guest speaker at 
bo h conventions. Discussion at the ATA business meetings covered 
the rumoured six weeks training course for teachers, curriculum com¬ 
mittees and association representation thereon, and publicity and pub¬ 
lic relations. 


Secretaries' Conference, Ottawa 

While on the way to Ottawa, I stopped over in Toronto to see Mr. 

L. Coward of William M. Mercer Limited to discuss the progress of the 
actuarial survey of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

From February 15 to 20 I attended the Secretaries’ Conference in 
Ottawa. Secretaries from all teachers’ organizations attended. The 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation secretary came one day late and left one 
day early to attend the executive meeting called for Saturday although 
this conference had been planned months ago. Some of the topics 
discussed were: salaries, living and working conditions, education 
finance, superannuation, research, teacher education and certification, 
retention of teachers, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, international 
affairs, and public relations. 
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Other Meetings 

On February 2 I attended a meeting in Camrose to discuss transfer 
and leave of absence of a teacher. 

I spent February 10 at the bank checking securities with our 
auditor. 

The ATA Education Co-ordinating Committee met on February 13. 
The set-up, personnel, and function of the various curriculum commit¬ 
tees was thoroughly discussed. The disposition of resolutions of the 
1952 Annual General Meeting was reported, and last year’s resolutions 
were directed to the proper committees. 

The remaining time was spent in the office dealing with corres¬ 
pondence, preparation of reports for the Annual General Meeting and 
other routine matters. 

From February 20 to 28 I had a few days’ holiday and drove b ick 
to Alberta on my way to the meeting of the American Society of Curri¬ 
culum Development in Los Angeles. 

Financial Support for Strike 

The Executive Council at its meeting on February 6 decider: to 
request a token contribution of $1.00 from the Canadian Teach rs’ 
Federation and each of its affiliates. This resulted as a follow-up of 
previous requests made to all teachers’ organizations for cooperatio — 
other than financial assistance. All provinces gave excellent support 
with the exception of Ontario from whom we received a telegram re¬ 
ferred to in the February diary. The Executive Council feels that all 
Canadian teachers’ organizations should support each other in times 
of necessity, and, while the Alberta Teachers’ Association did not need 
financial assistance this time, it would be good policy to determ me 
which provinces would give support if the occasion should again arr-se. 

Saskatchewan Visitor 

Miss Emma Stewart, Assistant Secretary, Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Federation, visited the office on February 27. She was on her way to 
attend the convention of the American Society of Curriculum Develop¬ 
ment in Los Angeles and stopped off in Edmonton to renew acquaint¬ 
ances and to look over Barnett House. Miss Stewart was quite im¬ 
pressed with our office and expressed the hope that the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation would soon be in a position to build a home for 
itself. 

Annual General Meeting 

All material for the Annual General Meeting Handbook, including 
reports of all committees and officers, had to be prepared for printing 
during February. Plans for nominations, elections, consideration of 
resolutions, and other details regarding the Annual General Meeting 
were made. 
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